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NEITHER SNOW NOR RAIN NOR HEAT NOR GLOOM OF NIGHT 
STAYS THESE COURIERS FROM THE SWIFT COMPLETION 
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CITIES SERVICE GASOLENE, OIL AND GREASE 


Fix Bayonets 


against unnecessary repair bills 


P an’ at ’em! Mop up the enemy 
in those motor trenches... win 
the scrap against the scrap heap! 


In other words, what we’re trying 
to say is there’s a mighty handy, eco- 
nomical way to cut down on unneces- 
sary repair bills and keep your car 
performing better for a greater num- 
ber of years. That way is to use Cities 
Service productsexclusivelyin yourcar. 


REPAIR BILL 
$39°%° 
New Parts.. 
Cocbon Valves *14°2 
New Battery..2 11% 





Forwhenyoubuyoil,greaseorgasolene 
produced by Cities Service, you buy a 
laboratory and a road-tested product. 
Hence your motor runs cooler, 
smoother and more trouble free... 
the kind of performance that keeps 
repair bills way, way down. Report 
to a Cities Service station for your 
petroleum needs ... where the un- 
failing guarantee is “if it’s Cities 
Service—it has to be good.” 


CITIES SERVICE °&* 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ox femcns: 


ganizations—broadcasts Fridavs, 
8 P. M. (E. S. T.) over WEAF 


: KOOLMOTOR GASOLENE, OIL AND GREASE and 32 stations. 
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Copyright, 1932, RCA Victor Co., Inc, 


“About my new Bi-Acoustic Radio... with 
twice the tone beauty, tone range, tone power!” 


“In my new radio you hear two 
complete octaves more of music... 
which means every instrument from 
a piccolo to an organ comes in 
richer, fuller . .. throbbing with life. 
You hear instruments you’ve only 
half heard before. It’s all there— 
and twice as fine. This radio does 
things, and gets places! 

“It’s a gift of year after year of 
pleasure ... your dream of what a 
radio should be come true, rich, 


vivid, wonderful! 


“Sure, there’s a reason. Nine 
new improvements... each a real 
feature... ranging from new tubes 


to new speaker, plus the magic 


99 


says the Victor Dog 






of Bi-Acoustic tone. At last — 
you'll really hear, as I did, my 
master’s voice! 

“The price? Another thrill. And 
such easy terms, too, if you like. 
Don’t let anyone get ahead of you 
on this radio. Hear it... put any 
one of the models through its paces. 
Stop at any RCA Victor store — 
where I, personally, will be waiting 
in the window for you. Hear what 
two more octaves of music does to 
a radio program! You'll marvel at 
new tone magic!” 


The RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
“RADIO HEADQUARTERS” 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


RCA Victor Bi/flcous 


RCA VICTOR RADIOS AND PHONOGRAPH COMBINATIONS $48.75 TO $310.00 
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THE NEW R-78 “BI-ACOUSTIC”’ 


12-tube Superheterodyne,“B” Amplification, Auto- 
matic Tone Compensator, Tone Equalizers, Dual 
Automatic Volume Control, Noise Suppressor, 
Micro Tone Control, Nine Great Improvements. 





HERE’S A GRAND 
CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR CHILDREN 


“Winnie-the-Pooh Songs”— Milne’s popular child 
poems put to music. Three beautiful, indestructible 
icture-records in six brilliant colors. Handsome al- 
um—$2.00. Or “Raggedy Ann’s Sunny Songs” — 
three records, same as above, $1.25. 
AND FOR GROWN-UPS... .“Tristan and Isolde” 
(Prelude, Love Music, Love Death) by Stokowski and 
Philadelphia Orchestra, $8.00. “Grand Canyon Suite” 
(Grofe), Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra, $5.50. 
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C JorGod. and country ,we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America, to maintain law and order, to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memortes and incidents of our association in the Great War, to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity,stateand nation; to combat the o both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth to safeguard and transmit to posterity the prinaples of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
crate ona worsen our devotion to mutual parr din Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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as DESIGN: THE MAIL GOES THROUGH by Herbert M. Stoops 
The quotation on the cover, inscribed on the facade of the General Post Office in New York City, is 
from the account by Herodotus, “the Father of History,” of the messenger system instituted by King 
Cyrus of Persia—the forerunner of the modern postal service 
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‘Pyne FREDERICK Patmer, Legionnaire and greatest living war correspond- 
ent, who has seen more battles than Napoleon did, begins the fascinating 
story of his experiences from the time when in 1897, a youngster of twenty-two, 
he inaugurated his career as a correspondent. On that occasion young Palmer 
scored a beat on the other reporters-at-large by being the first to reach the cable 
with the story of the opening battle of the Graeco-Turkish War. Further chron- 
icles of hits adventures, each a unified account, will appear in the Monthly from 
time to time during the coming year. 
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PON reaching the 
“Danger Zone,” 
the lookout was 


doubled. Two men were 
sent to the crow’s nest. 
Two more went to the eyes 
of the ship. Two officers 
were on the bridge with a 
quartermaster on either 
side. All of them watch- 
ing for submarines. 

Then came the warning 
..- “Torpedo coming, sir!” 

From the _ starboard 
quarter a line of bubbles, 
a streak of foam sped to- 
wards the great vessel. A 
staggering explosion, fol- 
lowed immediately by the 
terrific detonation of a 
second torpedo, rocked the 
ship from stem to stern. 
She seemed almost to leap 
from the blow, then settled with a heavy list to star- 
board. In twenty minutes she sank carrying with her 
1,198 men, women and children. 

Thus, the Lusitania, the queen of the Atlantic fleet, 
became another victim of the underseas pirates, of 
Germany’s frightful, unrestricted submarine warfare. 

Youw’ll find the entire story in the Source Records 
of the Great War. You’ll find it more absorbing, more 
deeply interesting than any fiction ever written. 
You'll recapture forgotten memories with the story 
of the great trans-Atlantic submarines, the Deutsch- 
land, the raid along the New England coast. You'll 
thrill to the story of the “Polite Pirate,” to the story 
of the submarines’ first triumph . . . one lone submarine 
attacking and sinking three British cruisers. 

It’s all there . . . the complete, chronological story 
of Germany’s attempted blockade of all Allied ports. 

But the submarine menace was only one phase of 
the war. Just so, it is but one part of the Source 


TORPEDO COMING, 





Records. Here you will find a complete presentation 
of every important occurrence during the entire war 
period. Stories by enemy and Ally, soldier and civil- 
ian, eye-witness and secret government agent. 

It’s all in the Source Records . . . in this monumen- 
tal, narrative-history owned and published by The 
American Legion. Stories that grip the imagination. 
Stories that hold you enthralled for hours on end. All 
of it yours in the new, de luxe Service Edition for a 
fraction of its former price. A living record that you 
will be proud to hagd down to your children and your 
children’s children. 

The coupon, if mailed promptly, will bring you a 
complimentary copy of our booklet, “The Intimate 
Story of the Source Records.” You will enjoy reading 
of the way in which carefully guarded governmental 
archives and secret reports were obtained for publica- 
tion in the Source Records. Fill out and mail the 
coupon right now. You’ll be glad you did! 








AN EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
Hundreds of men have found the Source Records a dignified and 
highly profitable means of livelihood. Hundreds of others are needed 
. . . OM€ representative to every Post or Unit . . . full or part time. 
If you have faith in your ability to do what others are doing, others 
who have had no more experience than you have had, write to the 
Source Records Division of The American Legion at 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Simply say that you are interested in obtaining 
more information about representing the Source Records. It will be 
sent to you promptly by return mail. 
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Source Records Division 
The American Legion, 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your complimentary booklet with further information 
about the Service Edition of the Source Records. 








A Gem Without a Flaw 


GEM Blades gather medals on chins where 
other razors meet their Waterloo. The 
roughest stubble gives ’em no trouble. 
Built of surgical steel—which GEMS 
alone use—steel that dares not nick or dull. 





CLOSED 


——? 


DOUBLEDGE * 


Se oe 





A GEM Blade never bends, snaps or 
crumples. 

GEM Singledge Blades fit any GEM 
frame, no matter how old. 

But you can’t use the new GEM Doubl- 
edge Blade except in the new GEM 
Micromatic Razor—the latest and greatest 
of ’em all—with $660,000 of exclusive 
features that shaving never met before— 
including dual-alignment, which sets the 
blade so precisely that it can’t skim, scuff 
or skip. 

The first double-edged razor to expose 
only one numbered edge at a time, pro- 
tectively covering one edge until the other 
is used to the fu// limit of its keenness. 

The first double-edged razor with the 
proper shaving slant shaped in the top, so 
that you're compelled to shave at the cor- 
rect angle. 

Works with the same smooth, gliding 
stroke that the barber uses. And works 
just the same with either single- or double- 
edged GEMS. 

A dollar a set, with five GEM Doubl- 
edge Blades. Gold-plated everywhere and 
sold there, too. 


FREE—Mail a postal with your name and address 
and we will send you a new GEM Doubledge Blade 
with our compliments. Address Gem Safety Razor 
Corporation, Dept. AL3, Brooklyn, New York. 


And no beard can balk blades of that 
temper. We make GEM Blades 50% thicker 
to give ’em a deep, dogged, wedge-shaped 
edge. There’s no room on usual wafer 
blades for such a deep, graduated taper. 
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HAs a DOCTOR 
°Y ID EMD Sees It 


R.JAMES A.DUFF _ school, I have been much in wards and 


N JULY sixteenth of this year— 
it seems many years have passed 
since then—I was carried to an 
ambulance by several of my fel- 


American Legion in Martinsburg, West 
Virginia. I remember it as a dream. I have 
no memories of the hours that followed 
while the ambulance was winding its way 
over the hills and following the Potomac to 
Washington. I was unconscious. Nor have 
I any memories of my arrival at Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington—as an 
emergency case—given up to die. 

For three months I had been at the point 
of death on a hospital bed in Martinsburg. 
It was the Legionnaires of Berkeley Post 
who determined, in council with my wife 
and children, that I should be taken to the hospital in Washington 

one of the sixty hospitals in which the Government is providing 
care and treatment for veterans of the World War. In it, my com- 
rades believed, I should find all that medical skill could offer for 
my recovery. A coronary thrombosis had called a halt to my ac- 
tive career as a physician and surgeon. Rest and the best of 
medical attention might enable nature to patch up the damaged 
arteries of my heart. 

It was a new world in which I awakened. When I came back 
to consciousness after many days I began to learn the full benefits 
which Uncle Sam has made available to the service man by his 
system of hospitals for veterans. I was profoundly grateful for 
its perfection. I realized that no matter what might be asked on 
behalf of the World War veteran, nothing that the Government 
could grant would surpass what it had already given him in the 
Veterans Administration hospital system. 

I am no stranger to hospitals. From the time I entered medical 


tack which 
death a few 
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died in Walter Reed 
Hospital the day he pre- 
low members of Berkeley Post of The ared this atticle. He 
Seed the article in 

the morning. In the eve- 
ning, as he finished lis- 
tening to his favorite 
tadio program, he was 
stricken with a heart at- 


operating rooms. And not always as a phy- 
sician or surgeon. Many times in the past 
ten years I found myself a patient in private 
hospitals. My right hand béars three fin 
gers scarred by x-ray burns. I got those 
burns six years ago while operating in front 
of a fluoroscope to extract a needle em- 
bedded in the hand of a scrubwoman. Un- 
known to me, an operator had increased the 
amperage of the x-ray machine to a point 
which was certain to produce serious burns 
on prolonged exposure. Many weeks in 
hospitals for this; trip after trip for skin- 
grafting operations. Private hospitals, 
these—and good ones. 

In the private hospitals I had an oppor- 
tunity to study the systems they were using. 
It is now my opinion that no hospital I have ever seen provided 
better medical attention, better nursing care than I have received 
in the hospital where I am now preparing this article. 

Four months have passed since I first awakened to find myself 
in Walter Reed Hospital. Three months I spent in bed. I tall.ed 
with Lieutenant Colonel S. U. Marietta, chief of the medical 
service, and Major James R. Hudnell, ward surgeon, and learned 
from them of the many innovations and improvements which the 
government veterans’ hospitals have devised. Moreover, the 
excellence of Walter Reed Hospital was apparent—the medical 
staff, the nursing staff, the enlisted men of the hospital corps. As 
I was able to move about, I observed the high character of the 
equipment. Nothing lacking in laboratories, perfection in x-ray 
equipment, the electrocardiograph, other scientific apparatus 
the physiotherapy department. Thorough dental work. Nursing 
care that leaves me grateful beyond expression. Hospital corps 
enlisted men, finest in my experience. (Continued on page 54) 
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IT’S HARD TO ARGUE 
WITH HUNGER 








Drawing by Herbert M. Stoops 
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HA BANKER 
on the BONUS 


CB By George C Call» 


PAYMENT IS ‘‘THE CRYING NEED OF THE TIMES” 


PPONENTS of the bonus have 
somehow succeeded in sur- 
rounding their side of the argu- 
ment with an air of sanctity 

and patriotism. Therefore anyone who 
favors the immediate payment in cash of 
the adjusted compensation certificates is 
supposed to be both unsanctified and un- 
patriotic. In fact, to listen to the hue and 
cry of the anti-bonus forces one might 
well conclude that anyone who favors the 
bonus is not only mistaken but has prac- 
tically been caught with his hand in the 
pants pocket of the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

If I were one of the individuals who 
would receive the bonus cash, I might 
hesitate to speak up in its favor, for it is 
never pleasant to be accused of placing 
self-interest and love of money ahead of 
country. Actually I belong to the very 
class of folks who are almost universally 
opposed to the bonus, who are its bit- 
terest opponents. I am president of a 
mortgage company in my home city, 
president of an elevator company, own 
a good deal of city real estate outright and 


EORGE C. CALL is president 
and owner of the Call Bond 

and Mortgage Company and presi- 
dent of the Terminal Grain Cor- 
poration, both of Sioux City, Iowa. 
He was for many years vice 
president of the First National 
Bank and the Security National 
Bank of Sioux City, and has been 
president, vice president or di- 
rector of many other banks in 
Iowa. He was a delegate to two 
Republican National Conventions, 
1896 (McKinley), and 1916 
(Hughes). He was chairman of 
the Greater Sioux City Committee 
for two terms and has been on its 
executive committee since it was 
founded. He was chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Morning- 
side College for ten years. His 
son, George R. Call, was a second 
lieutenant in the Signal Corps 
during the World War and is a 
Past Adjutant of Monahan Post of 
The American Legion in Sioux City 


not mortgaged. So by all the rules I ought 
to believe that payment of the bonus now 
would be a great national catastrophe. 

I believe nothing of the sort. I believe 
that the payment of the bonus, in United 
States currency, is the crying need of the 
times. When I began to agitate the im- 
mediate payment of the bonus last win- 
ter, in the form provided by the Patman 
bill in the House, my friends and business 
associates sincerely thought I was a bit 
cracked. They all adhered to the conven- 
tional idea that paying the bonus would 
plunge this country into financial chaos. 

It seems a forceful testimony to the in- 
herent soundness of the idea that, despite 
this universal opposition and rising doubt 
in my own mental powers, folks are 
gradually coming around to agree with 
me. Things have progressed to the point 
in our city where it is actually possible 
nowadays for a leading business man to 
advocate in public the immediate pay- 
ment of the bonus, and still keep his repu- 
tation as a sound business man. A sur- 
prisingly large number of these naturally 
conservative (Continued on page 42) 
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INDUSTRIAL LEADER FAVORS IMMEDIATE PAYMENT 


By Irénée Du Pont 


President E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Company, 1919-26; 


Vice Chairman of Board since 1926 


NOT only have no objection, but would advocate paying the Legionnaires the present value of the commitment to 
pay them the allowance already made payable as of a future date, not on the ground that it is so good for the soldiers, 
but good for the general community to have an added buying power at this time. 
I think it would be unfortunate to blemish the name of The American Legion by having the general public gain 

the impression that they are out to loot the treasury. I doubt if any large proportion of the members of the Legion de- 


I am quite clear in my own mind that there is no obligation to the veterans even to discount the future obligation 
already allowed them and that a further allowance at this time cannot be justified so far as the records go. Further, 
that the good name of the Legion is somewhat damaged by an insistence that they be given an additional gratuity. 

On the economic side, I am convinced that the chief cause of the depression is a lack of buying power, caused by the 
wholesale liquidation of bank borrowings, thereby reducing the total deposits of reporting banks by some twelve billions 
of dollars. Consequently, any additional buying power put in the hands of the public would tend to ameliorate the 
depression. The payment of a bonus to the soldiers, even though not justified, would, in my opinion, better conditions 
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* The National -Commander Says ~ 


Kick }b BUT 


HE whole basis of democratic government is the rule of 

the majority. That is a truism so true that many of us 

sometimes lose sight of it. And it is true of the govern 

ment of an organization as it is true of the government of 
a whole people. 

The structure of The American Legion is as democratic, both in 
essence and in practice, as the structure of the United States 
Government. Through the Posts, through the Department con- 
ventions, up to the annual national convention goes the will of 
The American Legion, to take concrete form in resolutions that 
become thereupon the program of The American Legion for the 
year that begins with the final fall of the convention gavel. 

I don’t suppose that ever, in the history of any organization, 
has the will of the majority coincided with the views of all the 
members. And it is undoubtedly a good thing that unanimity of 
viewpoint is virtually never expressed. Minority opinion pro- 
vides the fire that keeps the organization pot boiling. 

We see this very thing typically exemplified in any political 
party. The party holds a convention and adopts a platform. Let 
us suppose that the party declares for a high tariff and for repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment (you will notice that I’m mixing the 
parties deliberately and creating a new one to avoid hard feel- 
ings). What is a man to do who is for a high tariff and against 
repeal? The platform may be broad, but there is no room for him 
on it—no room unless he compromises with himself on one of 
those opinions. What does he do? [If he regards the tariff issue 
as of such transcendent importance that it outweighs everything 
else, he swallows the repeal plank for the sake of his party’s tariff 
stand. But he stays with the party, and for two excellent reasons. 
First, it is right on the tariff (according to his view), and second, 
while it is wrong on prohibition (still according to his view), the 
best way in which he can help to set it right is to fight for his 
view within the party. 

“If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em,”’ declared a 
shrewd American politician a few years ago. 
Which is a reverse way of saying that if everybody 
in it had a grievance against an organization—The 
American Legion, for example—the organization 
would speedily cease to exist. 

The Legionnaire who has stayed with the outfit 
during these last eventful years, and perhaps from 
the very beginning, in order to render unselfish 
service to his buddies and to his country, and who 
has at the same time been aware of all that the 
Legion was doing for him—he’ll stick. The Le- 
gionnaire who is all set to quit on account of some 
supposed wrong inflicted on him by a national con- 
vention is undoubtedly selfish at heart and, worse 
yet, is utterly indifferent to the results of the fine 
program of Legion accomplishment written in 
fourteen years of service. That is the type of 
“Legionnaire” we are ready and willing to do 
without. He is a rare type—so rare that anti- 
Legion newspapers the coun- 
try over have been making 
the most they could, ever 
since the Portland national 
convention, of the defection 


Cartoon by 
John Cassel 
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of isolated members. It is not without significance that many of 
these defections have been former high ranking officers of our 
Army and Navy. We regret their departure, but it is only fair to 
point out that an admiral more or less makes no difference in the 
forward progress of the good ship Legion. 

The man who quits the Legion now, be he gob or admiral, buck 
or general, is turning his back on half a generation’s effort for the 
proper care of those of his buddies who came out of the war bear- 
ing ineffaceable scars. He is turning his back on a sterling record 
of achievement for the children of those of his buddies who died in 
service, who have died since the war, or who are still incapacitated 
by wounds or disease from caring properly for the physical and 
mental development of war’s most innocent and keenest sufferers. 
He is turning his back on an alert Americanism program that 
reaches from Boy Scouts to junior baseball, from a loyal devo- 


WHEN THE PULLING 
IS HARD, EVERY 
OAR IS NEEDED 
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STICK 


tion to the Constitution of the United States to a far-flung war 
against illiteracy. Even though he be an admiral, he is turning 
his back on the most significant and most influential campaign 
for adequate national defense ever sponsored by an American 
patriotic organization. He is turning his back on thousands of 
instances of practical community service rendered by hundreds 
of Posts from coast to coast and from border to border. 

His type, we have said, is rare. But whether he be rare or 
whether he be numerous, it is your National Commander’s 
assured conviction that among ee eee ; 
the three million remaining eli- ee 
gible veterans are hundreds of oe. see 
thousands (Continued on page 5°) : 
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DOUBLE 


By Karl 
W Detzer 


Conclusion 


OND stood there in the narrow doorway for perhaps a 
quarter minute, staring down at the wretched body on 
the floor, then stepped inside the artist’s house and 
peered hurriedly about. 

The poor room was bare, except for empty bottles, broken 
furniture, twisted paint tubes, and all the dusty litter that 
gathers naturally in any artist’s workshop. A meager pile of can- 
vases stood against one wall, covered carefully with a big sheet, 
and under the north skylight a short easel held the half-finished 
picture of a little French girl with a goose. 

Bond stooped down beside the body. There was little need to 
speculate upon how Kelly had met death, nor were the reasons 
behind this second crime obscure. The artist, after giving the note 
to the hotel porter an hour or so ago, had slipped over here to 
wait for Bond, prepared to talk, to tell all he knew of last night’s 
happenings. And someone had discovered or had guessed what he 
was about to disclose and had trailed him, probably with the same 
gun that had killed Merton. 

The shiftless little life had been blown out because it carried a 
secret. 

With a growing rage, Bond examined the body, which was not 
yet cold. The bullet had gone through the center of the skull, be- 
hind, and had not come out. Shot from behind, poor devil, and no 
chance to defend himself! Bond arose and poked around the room. 
Under the easel he found the discharged shell. 

“Another .38,”’ he noted. 

It was very plain. At least the death of Kelly proved one fact. 
The man who killed Merton. . . if man it was . . . was desperate, 
and cold and cunning as well. Merton’s death might well have 
been a crime committed in white passion during a quarrel. But 
this assassination today had been ruthless and calculated; it had 
been reasoned out. And a reasoning criminal, Bond knew, was the 
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The little artist lay dead among 
the litter of the studio, mur- 
dered because he knew too much 


most dangerous kind, for he was always alert, ready to protect 
himself and never taken off guard. 

Bond went to the door. There he realized how isolated this 
small building was, how lonely even by full day. A company of 
starved, wind-whipped pines trailed along the beach, under the 
overhanging lip of the cliff, and ended close to the door, making 
an effective screen, so that neighboring cottages, both east and 
west, were out of sight. Only by stepping down to the sand and 
looking through the thicket of gnarled gray trunks, was he able 
to distinguish Merton’s house, far around the gentle curve of the 
bay, and the solitary gendarme leaning uncomfortably against its 
door. 

It would have been simple for anyone, approaching from the 
rear of Kelly’s studio, to descend from the town to the beach 
where the cliff shelved off, giving the pines foothold, and thus 
arrive at this cabin unobserved from the other cottages as well 
as from the stair. 

Bond returned to the studio, and taking the big sheet off the 
canvases, placed it carefully over the body. There was nothing 
he could do . . . except discover the murderer. He realized, too, 
that his horror at finding little Kelly dead was mixed with a sour. 
resentment. Three minutes ago he had supposed that with the 
artist’s help he would soon know who had killed Merton. ‘Now, 
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instead, he had another problem on his hands, a problem made 
more difficult by the desperation of the murderer. 

He left the studio quietly. The latch fastened itself. By snap- 
ping it, he locked the dead body safely within, quite certain that 
until he was ready, no one wculd discover it. It might impede his 
investigation into Merton’s slaying, if the facts of Kelly’s mur- 
der became public property too soon. It would be enough, now, 
if he reported to the brigadier. 

He hurried, wading the deep, wind-blown sand, toward Mer- 
ton’s cabin. It was after ten, and at that hour he had arranged 
with the brigadier to meet the pious Widow Paston, who had been 
Merton’s housekeeper. As he approached the stair he observed 
an immensely fat woman just descending. She was weeping 
largely into a small, knotted handkerchief. Bond spoke, 
when he came abreast of her, and she became voluble. 

“It was that Fifi wretch did it!” she cried. “I am an 
old woman, young American! I need no further proof than 
my own nose and eyes. Her reputation, m’sieur, it smells 
worse than the devil’s cat! She’s the guilty one!” 

The gendarme on guard opened the door for them and 
they stepped into Merton’s vestibule. At sight of the body 
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Bond stared at her. Her eyes were bright little dots in her fat 


on the floor, the widow halted her weeping to make the sign ofthe face. But what had she said? Noon. Merton always slept 
cross. “Ah, but you must understand, too,” she said, “he was until noon. 

a very wicked man! Never trust a man who sleeps till noon! Her accusation set his mind back upon its first line of reasoning 
I never dared come here till one o’clock, and the day half gone!” _and he glanced up at the clock with the bullet in it. Its pendulum 
She clucked her tongue. stood motionless, giving the damaged face a long and melancholy 
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look. The two weights, suspended by their 
chains, hung less than five inches below the 
bottom of the dial. Bond crossed to the 
clock, and straightened it upon its peg and 
set the pendulum to swinging experimentally. 

It began to tick. He waited, expecting it 
to stop. But it did not. 

“Such tempests as I’ve seen,” the woman 
said. 

Bond nodded. She probably had, if she had 
been around Merton. As he stared intently 
at the short chains and the swinging pendu- 
lum, a new excitement gripped him. Like a 
hunting dog on a warm scent, his mind 
raced through the tangle of conflicting sup- 
positions that had hampered it, and he was 
able to see clearly now which way his search 
would lead. He quickly grasped the pendu- 
lum and halted it. 

“It runs,” he said sharply. 

But the widow was staring reproachfully at 
the body of her dead employer. 

‘“‘He owed me seventeen francs,”’ she mut- 
tered. “I'll get it out of Fifi, I tell you... .” 

Bond asked: “You never came to work here 
till after noon? Never in the mornings?” 

She shook her head. “Never. But I worked 
hard enough to make up for the rest of the 
day. Such a house. . . just look there now! 
Bottles, papers, cigarettes! All mixed up 
with his clothes, too. The man was an infant, 
not a thing he could do for himself!’’ 


" ID you ever wind that clock?’”’ Bond 
demanded. 

“And if I didn’t, who would?” She 
shrugged, then, admitting: “At first I for- 
got it, sometimes. In the morning it would be 
hanging there as quiet as Merton is now.” 

“You wound it each day when you ar- 
rived?”’ 

“Each evening when I departed. At five 
o’clock.”’ 

“You are positive?” 

“Of the time? To be sure Iam. When the wind was not too 
noisy off the sea I could hear the church clock strike five, and if 
this clock had gained or lost, I set it backward or forward. Last 
evening there was too much wind. So last evening I merely 
wound it.” 

Bond looked at her sharply. She was a stupid soul, yet for all 
her dullness perhaps she had set him on the right track. What else 
did she know that might aid him? 

“Who came oftenest to Merton’s house?” he asked. 

“T am not one to speak ill of the dead, m’sieur.”’ 

“I can see that,”’ Bond said hastily. ‘“‘Oh, yes, indeed . . . but 
still, you must answer, madame.” 

She laid one finger along her nose. 

“The good God forgive me for mentioning it, but what about 
the pair of flesh-colored stockings I find here one morning? And 
other things, which perhaps your blessed Fifi can explain?” 

“Fifi, yes,” Bond agreed, “and who else? You saw men. Men 
transacting business.”’ 

“He did little business here,” the woman denied. ‘Two days, 
three perhaps, a week, he went to St. Brieuc, sometimes to 
Rennes and St. Malo. Little business he could have done, for he 
always returned half drunk. But with full pockets.’’ Her black 
eyes contracted. “Believe this, if you can! More than once when 
I come in at noon I must pick up his money from the floor and 
pile it on the table. A great deal of money, m’sieur, French and 
American.”’ 

“French and American?” Bond repeated, and when she nodded 
soberly he stood silent for a moment, thinking, then repeated his 
question about what men had visited here. 

She answered: “A wool merchant named Conceau, I have seen 
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here several times. And that butterfly Brulais. These and others. 
The banker, too, sometimes.”’ 

“Durtal?” 

“To consult him about business, he said.”’ 

“What business?”’ Bond again eyed the clock thoughtfully. 
The woman was slow in replying, so while he waited, he pulled a 
chair close, and standing on it, examined the bullet hole in the 
metal dial. The slug had pierced only the face of the clock and 
a corner of the frame, and passing clear of the iron wheels, 
buried itself in the soft, damp plaster of the wall. With his pocket 
knife he dug after it, and having extracted it, held it lightly on 
his palm. 

The woman cried out: ““My God in heaven, is that what killed 
him?”’ 

“Oh, no. It’s a precious piece of lead so far as it goes, but it 
didn’t kill him. I asked you, what business. .. . ?” 

She gave a tart twist to her tongue. “How would I know that? 
I do not eavesdrop.” 

“No?” Bond rolled the bullet in his palm. “A thirty-eight,”’ he 
said to himself, and glanced across at Merton’s empty holster, 
hanging on the wall. ‘‘That’s all for you now, madame,”’ he de- 
cided, stepping down from the chair. “‘I’ll talk to you later. This 
afternoon, perhaps. At the gendarmerie.”’ 

She glanced nervously about the room. 

“What of this litter? He never permitted me to touch those 
things.” She pointed at the table and the open field desk. 

“T’ll take care of everything,’ Bond promised. 

The widow departed piously. As soon as she was gone, Bond 
turned rapidly to the clock and with his pencil made two short, 
black marks on the wall where each weight hung at three-thirty. 
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“Who killed him?” the banker demanded angrily. “Is no man safe here?” 


Then he twisted the hands until they pointed to five; with the 
key, which hung upon a hook at one side, wound it tight, so that 
the weights raised to the top; then started the pendulum to 
swinging. 

This done, he went through the papers that someone had 
scattered hastily on table and floor 

There was nothing worth pocketing. An officer’s record book 
established, what Bond had learned before he left Brest, that 
Merton had served many years in the National Guard, had come 
to France as a casual in 1917, and had fought the war and won his 
silver eagles as a supply dump commander near Tours. Spilling 
out of the field desk were a dozen broken bundles of carbon 
copies of old regimental orders, but nothing at all relative to his 
business since his discharge. 

Bond spoke to the gendarme, who was gaping into the door. 

“Go find Juste,” he called. ‘Give him this note.’’ He wrote 
briefly of Kelly. ‘Tell him while you’re there,” he instructed the 
gendarme, “‘that I shall not be ready to question those people till 
mid-afternoon. At four o’clock, perhaps. Have them come here. 
In the meantime, notify the morgue. We do not need the body 
any more.” 

As the gendarme departed, Bond pulled a chair out into the 
sunlight, and dragging it around to the south, tipped it against 
the side of the house out of the wind, sat down in apparent ease, 
and let his thoughts drift. 

Now and again, catching them, he would concentrate, and 
make a note with a pencil in his small blue book. Twice the first 
hour he got up and went to the door, where the ticking of the 
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clock reassured him. The gendarme reappeared directly, with a 
bottle of wine, half a loaf of bread, and cheese, but Bond refused 
his offer to share it. 

“Not now, thank you. I’m too busy.” 

The policeman stared unbelievingly. Bond at the moment was 
merely sitting, eyes squinted half shut, head tipped back ex- 
posing his freckles to the warm noonday sun. 


T ONE o’clock he returned within the house, and to the 
gendarme’s disappointment did not reappear upon the sand. 
Rather he pulled one of the chairs around before the clock and 
sat, intent upon the leisurely passage of the minutes. At length, he 
bent forward, watching more closely, while the hands marched on 
their slow journey. 

Suddenly he leaped up and gripped the pendulum, halting it. 
The hands pointed to twenty-seven minutes past eight o’clock. 
Satisfied, he lifted a small embroidered cloth from the center 
table and spread it carefully across the clock dial, concealing the 
bullet hole and the hands. 

He was thus engaged when the morgue attendants arrived; 
they had come lugubriously, to claim Merton’s body, and when 
they were gone, Bond dispatched the policeman quickly to the 
gendarmerie after Juste. 

Half an hour later he observed Juste approaching with the wit- 
nesses. While they still made merely dark figures against the 
whiteness of the cliff, Bond counted them. They were all there. 
Durtal was walking properly beside the policeman, the stoop of 
his shoulders accentuated in contrast (Continued on page 51) 
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MINUTE MEN 


By Major General 
George E. Leach 


Chief of the Militia Bureau, 
War Department 


HEN we of the Militia Bureau try to picture the 

National Guard as it is today, we are likely to 

resort to figures, using the latest yearly totals at 

hand—so many commissioned officers in active 
service, 13,250; so many enlisted men, 174,137; sO many corps 
areas, nine; so many organized or authorized headquarters and 
units, 4,025; so many armories in use, 2,357; SO many camps, 
eighty-one; so many target ranges, 696; so many dollars spent by 
the nation and by the States for upkeep and permanent con- 
struction, 56,088,658—but we realize that statistics alone do not 
tell the story, that the National Guard is what it is because of the 
fine quality of its personnel, that the National Guard is made 
up of Guardsmen. 

Perhaps each of us has in mind, more or less clearly, a composite 
figure of what one might consider a typical Guardsman. What 
does he look like? Being a selection as well as a volunteer, he is 
by no means “the average man.” His age is somewhere between 
eighteen and forty-five; his height, theoretically, is five feet two, 


New Style 


Ready to Spring to Arms 
Overnight, Not a Fanciful 
Million, but a Better-Than- 
Ever Trained 187,387 


that the uniform might help his cause. He is the grocer’s son, 
or the banker’s; he is dentist, truck driver, bookkeeper, lawyer, 
barber, salesman. Members are chosen from all walks of civilian 
life, so that the Guard forms a true cross-section of the country. 
Many nationalities are in it, and all races. It has an all-Chinese 
company in Hawaii, all-Indian companies in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Arizona. It has whole regiments of colored troops. 

The best ‘recruit timber is from eighteen to twenty-two, being 
footloose and ready to make binding ties. He is seeking associ- 
ates and is often attracted by the social aspect of the Guard, the 
facilities of the armory, its use as a club center, and the like. 

Men are recruited for the Guard usually by solicitation by old 





The 143d Field Artillery, California National Guard, getting the range—from a photo- 
graph by the 115th Photo Section, 40th Division Air Service. The picture was developed 
under canvas a few minutes after being taken 


at least, but we'll go below that for compelling timber. He has 
had high school training. He is your neighbor or your neighbor’s 
boy. He is that youngster who used to run across the boulevard 
to retrieve a football. He is the thoughtful lad who joined up 
when he got to going with the pretty Jones girl, surmising cannily 
14 


members who look round the community and pick out the most 
promising timber. They then ask, invite, the men so picked to 
join. Such an invitation is a mark of favor, of distinction: In 
recruiting for the Guard, new members are sought a number of 
months before the annual field training period. 
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Major General David P. Barrows, commanding the 40th Division, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Walter P. Story, in command of the 80th Infantry Brigade, reviewing California 


Turnover in the Guard is heavier where leadership and organ- 
ization are not so good. Still, it is not a total loss when men go 
back to civilian lifeafter some experience, however slight with mili- 
tary life—even if only having fingered a rifle or learned which foot 


National Guardsmen at Camp San Luis Obispo 


efficiency in its history. Its forces have become stabilized. Re- 
current turnover in its personnel has been reduced appreciably. 
In its ranks serve the best elements of the community. Attend 
ance at drills and field training-camps has reached a new high 


was which. Service in the Guard makes any mana bet‘er citizen. level. Disbursing and property officers are safeguarding the 


The National Guardsmen of to- 
day live in the glamor of a great 
American tradition, are true and 
lineal descendants of Captain 
Miles Standish and his doughty 
band, of the minute men of Lex- 
ington and Concord, of many of 
the men who fought under Jack- 
son at New Orleans, of Captain 
Abraham Lincoln and his soldiers 
in the Black Hawk War of 1832. 

Members of the National Guard 
constitute the largest body of 
troops—organized, equipped, 
trained—at the disposal of the 
national Government. Organi- 
zation, discipline, arms and equip- 
ment are the same for it as for the 
Regular Army. All arms, equip- 
ment and other stores, as animals 
and forage, are provided by the 
federal Government. Armories 
and other facilities are supplied by 
the States. 

It is our constant effort to have 
the National Guard ready at all 
times, not only for use of the 
States in cases of emergency, but 
for immediate federal call. Ours is 
a defense program. Whenever the 
challenge is made, we must accept 
with what we have. To this end, 
the readinessof the National Guard 
is vital to our whole system of na- 
tional defense. Though federally 
financed and supervised. the Guard 
are State units priorto being called 
into federal service by executive 
order to meet an emergency or by 
Congress for war. 

Today the National Guard has 
reached the highest condition of 
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Just before the flag came down—sunset 

from Headquarters Hill, at the Mich- 

igan National Guard camp at Grayling 
in that State 


interests of the state and federal 
governments. The National Guard 
has mustered complete divisions 
into the field for training. Its 
officers and enlisted men have 
become proficient in the perform- 
ance of many tasks and assign- 
ments connected with their mili- 
tary service. The Militia Bureau 
is serving as a clearing house of 
ideas, as an indispensable link 
with the War Department and 
as guide and mentor to all Na- 
tional Guard organizations in the 
country. In other words, the 
National Guard has reached ma 
turity. It is ready to take its place 
beside the Regular Army in the 
first line of defense. They are 
both in that first line. They are a 
team. In the World War, the 
Guard proved its right to that 
honored position. Since that war 
the two have consistently pulled 
together. 

The present program of the 
War Department for mobilization 
calls for the Regular Army to 
furnish nine divisions, the Na- 
tional Guard eighteen divisions 
and the Organized Reserves twcn- 
ty-seven. With theexception of the 
First and Second Divisions of the 
the Regular Army, the National 
Guard is the only element of na- 
tional defense which has existent 
today regularly organized and 
equipped divisions, which are the 
tactical and administrative or- 
ganizations of the military force. 
With the Regular Army forces at 
this time (Continued on page 50) 
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HE Fourteenth An- 

nual National Conven- 

tion of The American 

Legion, held in Port- 
land, Oregon, in an ebb month 
of one of the most critical 
years of the history of the 
United States, found an Amer- 
ican Legion aligned in solidar- 
ity for its march into an 
equally-critical year ahead. 
That convention set for 1933 
a series of objectives in service 
to community and country, to 
the disabled of the World War 
and their dependents and to the victims of the depression. 

To carry forward the Legion’s banner in 1933, the convention 
elected as National Commander Louis A. Johnson of West Vir- 
ginia, and these National Vice Commanders: John J. Maloney of 
Maine, William Easterwood of Texas, Robert D. Flory of Ne- 
braska, Charles A. Mills of Florida, and Russell Meadows of 
Arizona. The Reverend Irvin Q. Wood, an Episcopal clergyman 
of Idaho, was elected National Chaplain. 

Appointments of the National Adjutant, the National Treas- 
urer, the National Historian and the National Judge Advocate, 
usually made at a meeting of the National Executive Committee 
immediately following the convention, were deferred until the 
meeting of the National Executive Committee scheduled for 
Indianapolis in November. The resignation of James F. Barton, 
National Adjutant, to accept the position of general manager of 
the Legion Publishing Corporation, was announced to the 
committee by National Commander Johnson, but Mr. Johnson 
stated that Mr. Barton would continue as acting National Ad- 
jutant until the November meeting, so that the selection of his 
successor could be given consideration by the entire committee. 

Two resolutions embodied the convention’s will on the issues 
which have been most important in the minds of Legionnaires in 
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Here they come! All the reserved seats for the parade 

weren’t in Multnomah Stadium. A gallery atop an 

office building. At right: The Army—and the Navy too! 

Bluejackets and Marines from the U. S. S. Concord and 
U. S. S. Omaha were the vanguard of the parade 


the year now ending. Both issues were born of the depression 
and the strivings to find new pathways of relief for the sufferers 
from it. 

One of these resolutions, adopted by a vote of 1167 to 100, after 
a debate in which speakers vigorously championed and opposed 
it, was this: 

“RESOLVED, That The American Legion endorses and urges 
full and immediate payment of the Adjusted Service Certificates, 
and that the national officers be instructed immediately to pro- 
ceed before Congress toward enactment of this legislation.” 

The other resolution marked the determination of the Legion 
that whatever revision of the Government’s provisions for World 
War veterans may be considered necessary shall not be dictated 
by selfish interests hostile to the service man. The resolution ex- 
pressed the confidence that the Legion can perform fairly and 
adequately the role of legislative champion in behalf of the dis- 
abled veterans. The resolution was: 

“RESOLVED, That there be appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate, study and suggest to our National Executive Com- 
mittee, any changes which will correct any injustices, either in 
the existing legislation or in the administration thereof, to bene- 
fit either the veteran or the Government, with authority to call 
to the attention of Congress any abuses or failures in the admin- 
istration thereof; and be it further 

“RESOLVED, That any major changes suggested in veterans’ 
legislation resulting from such investigation shall be referred to 
the next and succeeding conventions of The American Legion 
with such recommendations as may be appropriate.” 

This was the Legion’s answer to the propaganda which for 
many months had been trying to stampede public opinion and 
thus induce Congress to take away from the service man many 
of the privileges and financial benefits which have been given 
him by law. The resolution served notice that the Legion will 
fight any attempt to make disabled service men the principal 
victims of a governmental expenditure reduction program ad- 
vocated chiefly by those who profited most by earlier govern- 
mental policies. 
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LDRUMBEATS 


The Portland National Convention Inspects a Record of ‘Sterling Achieve- 
ment, Draws Up Battle Orders for 1933, and Offers the Hospitable Pacific 
Northwest One of the Most Memorable Pageants in Legion History 


The convention directed the continuance of the Legion’s work 
for the unemployed in this resolution, supplemented by the 
adoption of a list of employment objectives: 

“WHEREAS, During the past critical year The American 
Legion has again demonstrated its mighty strength in peacetime 
service; has brought relief to hundreds of thousands of suffering 
humanity; has found jobs for a million jobless; has met the 
social and industrial challenge with confidence and faith in the 
future; and has placed itself at the call of every community, each 
State and the nation; therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That we re-dedicate our strength to the un- 
finished task before our country and our minds to the discovery 
and elimination of the causes of such widespread misery and 
suffering.” 

By a vote of 1144 to 133 the convention defined the Legion's 
policy on prohibition in adopting this resolution: 

“RESOLVED, That we favor the immediate repeal of the 
National Prohibition Act, and the submission to the several 
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States by Congress of an enabling resolution repealing the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” 


ORDS cannot bring back the hours of any Legion national 
convention. Nothing can resurrect the spirit and happen- 

ings of the days of deliberation and jubilation. A national 
convention is like a magnificent sunset. It can only be really en- 
joyed while it lasts. You see it in the beginning—bright, bold 
colored, far-flung. You watch it changing in tempo and color 
and mood with every second. It is at its height when the hosts 
of tens of thousands from every State march for hours in the 
convention parade. Its final glow is in the last minutes of the last 
day when the new national officers have been elected for the year 
ahead and the crowd, soon to be homeward-bound, empties itself 
from the convention auditorium like sands from an hour-glass. 
On Portland’s many White Ways, arched with banners and 
bunting, the Legion army of occupation marched and counter- 
marched for four sunny days and four nights made brilliant by 
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hundreds of red and blue and green and yellow electric signs. 
Along these flaming rainbows of streets, the dense crowds eddied 
in and out of hotels which had been transformed into little Iowas, 
Each Department 
delegation had its headquarters in a hotel—and each Depart- 
ment held open house. Hotel lobbies were as closely packed as 


Ohios, Maines, Kentuckys, 


the streets. Hotel elevators 
rushed up and down with 
bulging doors. Everywhere 
Legion uniforms, Legioncaps, 
Legion badges, Legion ban- 
ners. 

The heart of all this was 
the picturesque Hotel Mult- 
nomah, whose __balconied 
lobby was the campaign 
battlefield for the ten or a 
dozen candidates for Na- 
tional Commander. This 
was the Portland Conven- 
tion’s Place de_ 1’Opera, 
where you were bound to 
meet anybody you were 
looking for if you circulated 
long enough among the pil- 
lars. Here buttonholing pro- 
ceeded undiminished by the 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Post Band parades and 
plays to fame. It won 
first prize in the band 
contest. It will see you 
again at the Chicago 
convention next year 
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Flags and crowds—any minute of 
any day in downtown Portland 
during convention week 


booming of drums and the blaring of bugles as the 
musical outfits came and went. Elsewhere, in 
hotel rooms, campaign managers earnestly checked 
returns from Department caucuses while hopes 
rose and ebbed. Thirty-eight West Virginians 
under Phil Conley of Charleston and Editor Ed 
Blake of Ronceverte were busy convincing Penn 
sylvania and Ohio and enough other States that 
Louis A. Johnson of Clarksburg was the man of 
the hour—enough States to enable Mr. Johnson 
to win his election on the first ballot. 

Never were more candidates brought- forth 
California had Frank N. Belgrano, Jr. Nevada 
had George Malone. Illinois had: Edward A 
Hayes. Minnesota had Pat Cliff. Oklahoma had 
Raymond Fields. Michigan had Ray Kelly. Iowa 
had Ray Murphy. North Dakota-had William 
Stern. Pennsylvania, early, had Frank Pinola. 
There were others. 

The race had resolved itself to a contest between 
Johnson, Belgrano and Malone before the balloting 
took place in the convention auditorium. Louis 
A. Johnson, elected on the first ballot, received 674 
of a total of 1,289 votes, and the choice was speedily 
made unanimous by motion of his sportsmanlike 
rivals. 


HE convention adopted a series of programs 

drawn up by its committees on legislation, 
rehabilitation, national defense, child welfare, 
Americanism, foreign relations and resolutions. 
These constitute the working policies of the Legion 
for 1933 and include the major objectives listed 
above. 

By adopting the report of the Committee on Junior Legion 
Activities, the convention insured the development of a new 
organization to be known as Sons of the Legion, in which all 
male descendants of those who served in the Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, 
shall be eligible for membership. The convention created a per- 
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The convention salutes the advancing colors at the opening ceremonies 
in Portland’s civic auditorium. National Commander Stevens is presiding 


manent committee of five members 
to direct and guide the affairs of the 
junior organization, the committee 
members to serve overlapping terms 
of five years each. The committee 
will write the constitution and by- 
laws and designate the emblem of the 
junior organization, and submit to 
the meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee in May, 1933, a 
complete plan for developing the 
organization on a national basis. 
The National Executive Committee 
was given authority to accept or 
reject the recommendations of the 
special committee and general power 
to exercise jurisdiction over it. 


HICAGO was selected as the 
host city of the 1933 national 
convention. It will be held during 
the World’s Fair for which Chicago 
has been making elaborate prepa- 
rations. James P. Ringley, Com- 
mander of the Department of IIli- 
nois, speaking on behalf of the eighty 
thousand Legionnaires of his State, 
promised that Chicago would try to 
provide the greatest convention in 
Legion history. 
The Florida Department renewed 


its invitation to hold the 1934 convention in Miami, and from 
California came a renewal of the invitation to hold the 1935 
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The new National Commander 
Johnson of Clarksburg, West 
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Virginia 


convention in Los Angeles. St. 
Louis also presented an invitation 
for the 1935 convention, supporting 
it with an advertising campaign in 
Portland backed by all the import- 
ant civic organizations of St. Louis. 

Henri Rossignol and Louis Fon- 
tenaille, representing the French 
government and the veterans’ 
societies of France, cordially in- 
vited the Legion to return to Paris 
for its national convention in 1937, 
and their invitation was seconded 
by the Department of France and 
Paris Post of The American Legion. 
The Department of Italy renewed 
its invitation that the 1937 conven- 
tion be held in Rome. 


HE foremost interest of The 

American Legion is the welfare 
of the disabled service man. The 
Portland convention adopted sev- 
enty-five resolutions to guide the 
activities of the National Rehabili 
tation Committee in 1933. 

The convention repeated the 
Legion’s stand in favor of pensions 
for widows and orphans of World 
War service men. 

It condemned the principle of a 


“needs clause” in veterans’ legislation—a provision restricting a 
benefit to persons having only limited financial resources. The 
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“needs clause” is also re- 
ferred to as a “pauper 
clause.” 

It called for the amend- 
ing of the World War Vet- 
erans Act to provide pay- 
ment of $50 a month for 
arrested tuberculosis in all 
cases where the disease is 
shown to have existed in 
service or prior to January 
I, 1925. 

It recommended that the 
presumptive clause in Sec- 
tion 200 of the World War 
Veterans Act, now benefit- 
ing men suffering from ner- 
vous and mental diseases 
and tuberculosis, be ex- 
tended to include men suf- 
fering from heart disease, 
kidney disease and certain 
other chronic constitutional diseases which develop slowly. 

It recommended that out-patient medical treatment be pro- 
vided by the Veterans Administration for honorably-discharged 
World War veterans. 

It called for the extension of facilities for the care and treat- 
ment of disabled women veterans of the World War. It also 
urged that former World War nurses be employed for follow-up 
work by the Veterans Administration. 

It urged the cutting of red tape so that emergency cases may be 
admitted to government hospitals without delay. 

It recommended that disability compensation claims be not 
re-rated on a permanent basis after a period of five years unless 
upon the request of the veteran. 

It suggested new rules to simplify the acceptance of evidence 
from private physicians in connection with claims for disability 
compensation. 

It reaffirmed a declaration in favor of additional government 
hospital construction and advocated additions or new buildirgs 
in California, Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
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Mountains, fir 
and spruce, and 
swift waters, 
typical of the 
country round- 
about Portland. 
Thousands of 
Legionnaires 
saw this scene 
on their auto 
tours over the 
Columbia River 
Highway 


National Vice Commanders for 1933: Above, Robert 
D. Flory, of Nebraska; Charles A. Mills, of Florida; 


John J. Maloney, of Maine. Below, Russell Meadows, 
of Arizona, and William Easterwood, of Texas 
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The night pag- 
eantry of the 
drum corps con- 
tests in Multno- 
mah Stadium, 
seen by thirty 
thousand Legion- 
naires and Port- 
land citizens. Pa- 
cific Coast out- 
fits had their day 
of Legion glory 












Iowa, Mississippi, New Jersey, New Mexico and Pennsylvania. 

It recommended changes in law to help claimants filing suit 
in court to collect payment under the total and permanent 
disability clause of government insurance policies. 

It urged passage of a law to permit re-conversion of converted 
insurance policies to five-year-term policies previously carried. 

It recommended that employment in all Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals be restricted to service men and women. 

Other resolutions adopted for the benefit of the disabled con- 
cern highly technical matters or affect smaller groups than the 
resolutions referred to above. 

The convention adopted twenty-two resolutions on child 
welfare, looking toward the extension of this Legion activity 
by Posts and Departments next year. Every Legion Post was 
urged to study the local situation affecting children in need of 
help and to give local relief agencies as much help as possible. 
To the Legion’s previous minimum program of child welfare 
was added a new objective: “A public health record for every 
child.” It was also recommended that all Legion child welfare agen- 
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James F. Bar- 
ton, who re- 
tired as Na- 
tional Adju- 
tant to become 
general man- 
ager of the 
Legion Pub- 
lishing Corpo- 


ration 





With rolling and 
throbbing drums 
—the present- 
day musicians of 
the U. S. S. Con- 
cord and Omaha 
march with the 
service men of 
yesterday 








The day of glory for which the drum corps of Capital Post 

of Salem, Oregon, waited seven years arrived at Portland. It 

won national championship honors in the drum corps contest 
and became the Legion’s official drum corps for 1933 


ing the work, with the purpose of so reducing the hours of work and service per day 
and per week as shail assure employment to the largest possible number of those who 
depend for their livelihood upon salaries and wages. 

3. Urge that wages and salaries of all who toil be such as will not only permit the 
great mass of our people to live in decency and comfort, but as will constantly enlarge 
the buying power of our people and thus enhance our domestic market. 

4. Continue the National Trade Revival Campaign by utilization of the radio, 
public press and other means .. . 

5. Urge that the railroads be fostered and preserved in full vigor through an in- 
telligent and liberal application of the laws governing them. 

6. Continue and extend the em- 
ployment campaign of the Legion 
through the national and department 
and post committees under plans of 
made work, co-operating with existing 
community employment activities. 





N THE subject of foreign relations, 

the convention adopted three 
resolutions, one reaffirming the Legion’s 
support of Fidac, the _ inter-Allied 
veterans’ society, the other two as 
follows: 

“RESOLVED, That we are opposed 
to the adherence of the United States 
to the World Court on any terms, and 
also that we are unalterably opposed 
to the United States joining the 
League of Nations in any form, both 
being entangling alliances of the worst 


Above, the Reverend Irvin 
Q. Wood of Pocatello, Idaho, 
an Episcopal clergyman, 
elected National Chaplain. 
At right, John A. Elden, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, new Chef 
de Chemin de Fer of the 
40 and 8 


cies study existing systems for the handling 
of juvenile offenders against laws. 





HE convention adopted the following 


six-point program on employment: sort, against which George Washington 

1. Continue all possible efforts and . .. So strongly warned this country 
activities designed to promote required and desirable public and __ in his Farewell Address.” 

private improvements in both production and construction, and “RESOLVED, That The American Legion is unalterably 


in other useful fields primarily of a self-sustaining character; opposed to the cancellation of the whole or any part of the debts 
and in accordance with fundamental American principles insist owed the United States by foreign governments, generally known 
that each community, county and State use local labor so far as the war debts.” 

as practical and assume responsibility for 
its own problems. 

2. Endorse the principle of job se- 
curity by job sharing, and co-operate in 
the work undertaken by the banking 
and industrial committees of the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts to put into 
nation-wide operation methods of shar- 


Official transportation for the | 

convention—fifty of the latest- 

model cars made available, with 

drivers, by the generous help of 
the Ford Motor Company 
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The convention decreed that a National Aeronautics Com- 
mission shall be a major national committee of The American 
Legion and shall be separate from the National Defense Com- 
mittee, which hitherto has had jurisdiction over the Legion air 
policies. Stirring resolutions on national defense declare the 
Legion’s policy to be this: 

In favor of a Regular Army of 14,000 officers and 165,000 men; 
a National Guard of 210,000 men with proportionate officers; a 
Reserve Corps of 120,0co officers; a Reserve Officers Training 
Corps in each qualified school and college desiring it; Citizens 
Military Training Camps for no fewer than 50,000 youths per year 
for one month, and adequate peacetime supplies and planning of 
procurement in time of emergency, including the placing of small 
orders for munitions to keep private plants prepared for 
emergencies. 

In favor of the London Treaty Navy and men to man it, to- 
gether with an adequate Naval Reserve with provision for annual 
training cruises and weekly drill. 

The convention also endorsed the final recommendations of the 
War Policies Commission submitted to President Hoover on 
March 3, 1932, which in principle embodied the Legion’s policy 
on universal service in time of war. It reaffirmed Legion ad- 

herence to the National 
' Defense Act of 1920 and 

No bags !? and Right here in my urged that the Legion by 

you hawent éyen pocket! us “old all means available en- 
mers has ligh ¢ 

ighten the people of the 
United States as to the 
significance of national de- 





The majesty of 
Oregon’s rocky 
Pacific Coast was 
seen by many con- 
vention visitors. 
Here is the Tilla- 
mook Lighthouse 
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fense and ascertain the attitude of individual United States 
Senators and Representatives toward vital measures of national 
defense, making known the attitudes to the constituents of these 
national legislators. 


HE problems in Americanism created by the depression were 

recognized in a series of resolutions which began with a dec- 
laration condemning the pending Griffin Bill which would admit 
aliens tocitizenship without the necessity of subscribing to an oath 
promising to take up arms in the country’s defense if required to 
do so. A second resolution emphatically opposed recognition of 
the communist government of Russia at this time and so long 
as the Russian government maintains propaganda in this country 
favoring the overthrow of our Government by force and violence. 
A third resolution commended the activities of Posts which in the 
past year have boldly resisted communistic activities. Another 
resolution declared that a major objective of the Legion shall be 
to obtain legislation giving the Department of Justice means to 
investigate radical activities, to disseminate information as to its 
findings and to combat radical activities. 

Under the heading of Americanism also, the convention de- 
plored the use of American flags bearing labels indicating they 
are manufactured in foreign countries, and it called for full co- 
operation of the Legion in the national campaign of the United 
States Flag Association. 

To encourage even greater interest in junior baseball, the 
principle was established that the city having the winning 
national championship junior baseball team each year shall have 
the honor of holding the junior world (Continued on page 44) 











MORE 


THAN 


an AUXILIARY 


By John GY Noll 


Work Accomplished and Work To Be Done 
Was Discussed by the Delegates of 400,000 Mem- 
bers of the Organization, in Convention Assembled 





The five National Vice Presidents who will represent the Auxiliary during 1933. 

From the left: Mrs. Charles F. Schall, Eastern Division; Mrs. Otto W. Heider, 

Western Division; Mrs. Arthur C. Corbin, Northwestern Division; Mrs. Roland 
B. Howell, Southern Division, and Mrs. O. H. Allbee, Central Division 


NTHUSIASTIC reports of sterling accomplishment to 
add to the records of eleven years of service, recom- 
mendations for a still more comprehensive program of 
activities, and election of national leaders for the year 

ahead—that, in brief, was the work done in Portland, Oregon, 
by the 729 authorized representatives of the more than four 
hundred thousand women who comprise The American Legion 
Auxiliary, assembled for their Twelfth Annual National Con- 
vention. 

While watching those earnest women strengthening their 
forces for continued efforts which mean so much to the Legion, 
to disabled comrades of the World War, to their families and to 
the families and children of deceased warriors, a remark made 
several years ago by a prominent club woman came to mind. 
Eligible for membership in the Auxiliary, she refused to join 
because of her objection to belonging to any women’s organiz- 
ation labeled as an ‘‘auxiliary’”’ to a men’s association. An auxil- 
iary, as we know it, is someone or something that helps, aids or 
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co-operates, that supports and assists. Anything odious in that? 

Auxiliary troops were the basic strength of all front-line 
fighters during the war. The Legion Auxiliary women are more 
than that—more than an auxiliary. They occupy the Legion 
front lines in welfare work, in hospital work, in aid to families 
and children of veterans, in all those warm-hearted efforts for 
which women are particularly <nd peculiarly fitted. And the 
Legion’s full reliance is imposed in them. 

Flags and flowers, music, gay gowns, all lent a colorful back- 
ground in the huge auditorium of the Masonic Temple in Port- 
land to the serious problems that were expeditiously considered 
by these women. The Twelfth Annual National Convention of 
The American Legion Auxiliary was called to order by Mrs. 
Frederick C. Williams, National President, on Monday, Sep- 
tember 12th, following an impressive processional in which the 
present and past national officers advanced to the stage, escorted 
by more than a hundred pretty girls who, as pages to the con- 
vention, bore the national flag, the national Auxiliary banner, 
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ELECTED WITHOUT 
OPPOSITION 


Mrs. S. Alford Blackburn of Versailles, Ken- 
tucky, the unanimous choice of the conven- 
tion for National President 


and Department and Unit banners, almost countless in number. 

In keeping with the Auxiliary’s high stand on patriotism, the 
entire assemblage joined in the pledge to the flag, after which 
Mrs. J. J. Doyle, National Chaplain, pronounced the invocation. 
Madame Leah Leaska sang the national anthem. 

The host to the convention was not alone Portland but the 
entire State of Oregon, so it was fitting that in addition to the 
welcome extended by Mayor George L. Baker, H. C. Brumbaugh, 
president of the convention corporation, and Aaron M. Frank, 
chairman of the convention executive committee, there was 
added a greeting from the governor of the State, Julius L. Meier. 
Mrs. La Docia Cobb, President of the Oregon Auxiliary, and 
Alex G. Barry, Commander of the Legion in Oregon, brought 
messages from their Departments. 

While Mrs. Malcolm Douglas, National Vice President of the 
Western Division, occupied the chair, National President Mrs. 
Williams, submitted her report of the advancement and work of 
the Auxiliary during its year under her guidance. Acknowledging 
the exceptional co-operation given to her by her committee 
chairmen and committees, and the Departments and Units in 
the varied program of the organization, Mrs. Williams stressed 
particularly the success with which the Auxiliary met the unusual 
economic conditions which have prevailed. Efforts of radical 
forces to take advantage of this situation were thwarted. She said: 
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Mrs. Victor Lindberg beats the drum for 
one of several Auxiliary corps in the 
Legion parade 
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“The Auxiliary has stood in the front rank of the defense 
against this attack. Its 8,000 Units and 400,000 members have 
been positive forces for loyalty and patriotism, and undoubtedly 
have done much to strengthen the fiber of the American people 
during this period of strain. Relief activities led by the 
Auxiliary or conducted with active Auxiliary co-operation have 
reduced suffering and despair in thousands of communities.”’ 

The woman upon whose shoulders rested full responsibility 
for planning for this large gathering of women, Mrs. Pat Allen of 
Portland, general chairman of the national convention com 
mittee of the Auxiliary, received warm thanks for her thorough 
work. Greetings came in rapid order—from the Reverend Father 
H. A. Darche, the Legion’s National Chaplain, from Mrs. Con 
suelo P. DeCoe, National President of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Auxiliary, from Mrs. Ethel Murphy, Chapeau National of 
the 8 and 4o, the fun society of the Auxiliary, Mrs. Cora 
Thompson of the United Spanish War Veterans Auxiliary, and 
many others, representing various organizations. 

Upon acceptance of the annual reports of the National Sec 
retary, Mrs. Gwendolyn Wiggin MacDowell, the National 
Treasurer, Mrs. Cecilia Wenz, and the National Historian, Mrs. 
Dessa E. McKay, the convention expressed its thanks to these 
women for the work they had done. The conduct of the conven 
tion was based upon reports submitted by Mrs. Calvin D. Winne 
of Washington, chairman of the Permanent Organization Com 
mittee, Mrs. Lulu V. Faulkner of Kansas of the Credentials 
Committee, and Mrs. Melville Mucklestone, Rules Committee. 

Henry L. Stevens, Jr., National Commander of the Legion, 
came to express to the Legion’s helpmates the appreciation of the 
parent organization, in well-chosen and sincere words. He said, 
in part, “The Legion looks to its Auxiliary always to hold up 
its strong right arm and to stand foursquare behind every phase 
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of its national program. It is the influence and support of the 
Auxiliary women that have made the Legion the greatest force 
for good in America today.” There again is an answer to those 
women who question the advisability of joining an organization 
which is an auxiliary to a men’s association. 

National Adjutant James F. Barton supplemented the Com- 
mander’s thanks. Then the woman who had been chosen in its 
first convention, to lead the Auxiliary, held in Kansas City eleven 
years ago, Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart of Ohio, recalled some of 
the struggling, early days of the now powerful group and pledged 
her continued interest and co-operation. 


The Fidac luncheon on the same day paid particular tribute to 
Portugal, the Allied country which entertained the 1933 Fidac 
and Fidac Auxiliary congresses. Portugal’s national flag lent the 
color scheme for table decorations and Portuguese melodies, 
songs and folk dances entertained the guests. The luncheon 
climaxed the Auxiliary’s program for 1932 which embraced a 
study by all Units of that particular country among our Allies. 
Many of the one hundred dolls entered by Auxiliary Depart- 
ments in the contest directed by the Fidac chairman, Mrs. 
Donald Macrae, Jr., were displayed. The dolls, dressed to repre- 
sent historical or typical characters of the States, will be sent to 





A group of the girls whom American soldiers brought back with them from 
the A. E, F. formed an Association of French War Brides. C. Henri Labbe, 
French consul in Portland, greeted them at their luncheon 


Except for those delegates who are occupied with meetings of 
their particular committees, but few gaps are seen in the groups 
on the convention floor. The women, it is safe to say, are even 
more diligent in attending the sessions than the men their 
meetings. But the lengthy meetings confined to the daylight 
hours are only part of the strenuous program pursued. It takes 
an iron constitution to keep step with the numerous social func- 
tions which crowd upon the business of the convention. 

As usual, social duties thrust themselves to the fore before the 
gavel fell for the initial 


Fidac headquarters in Paris in exchange for dolls from the other 
Allied countries represented in Fidac. Thus will each country 
learn more about the characteristic peoples of the others. The 
three winning dolls, selected as most representative, were the 
farmer doll of the Nebraska Department, the Mt. Hood “‘crag- 
rat” (prospector) doll of Oregon, and the Betsy Ross doll en- 
tered by the Department of Pennsylvania. The success of 

the contest insures its continuance. 
On Sunday night were held the Past Presidents’ Parley Dinner, 
at which one of the distinguished guests was Mrs. 


session. First to lead Al, I see you Finally Yes, wasn Eliza London Shepard of California, Past National 
of was the Aloha rsuaded Mrs. Peck Ww Sweet President, and the Department Secretaries’ Dinner. 
breakfast on the Sun- 40 accompany You of himt? Numbered among the delegates and visitors were 


day preceding the 
opening of the con- 
vention. This is the 
group of pioneers— 
the first’ fifty-three 
Presidents of Auxil- 
iary Departments plus 
the first National 
President. Although 
the number is each 
year being depleted, 
the group carries on in 
what may be termed a 
“Last Woman’sClub.” 
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a number of former Frenchwomen, now good 
Auxiliares, war brides of American soldiers. A plan 
to form an association of French war brides, pro- 
posed at former conventions, was successfully 
carried into operation at a dinner held in the Port- 
land Hotel. The initial group containing about a 
dozen of the brides, was greeted by C. Henri Labbe, 
French consul in Portland. Mrs. Jane Brady of 
Portland was elected first president of the group, 
while Mrs. Germaine Anderson of Hillsboro, North 
Dakota, gained the office of secretary. 

On the second day of convention week, the 
Auxiliary rested from its convention hall labors to 
participate in and to view the convention parade. 
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Each year more women are 
marching with the men in the 
Legion parade—literally keeping 
step, as they had done during the 
war and during the years since. 
Various groups lent color to the 
Legion delegations — Arizona 
Auxiliares became for the time 
Spanish seforitas with their 
colorful shawls, white skirts and 
broad round hats; white sport 
outfits identified the women from 
Florida, and the Jerseyites, as 
usual, were conspicuous with 
their bright green capes and tams 
of the same color. 

Twenty-one Auxiliares from 
West Seattle, Washington, led by 
a mere man, comprised a drill 
team, resplendent in red satin 
uniform dresses, and they could 
show the old vets a thing or two 
about marching. As for music 
contributions, the Indianapolis 
Auxiliary Drum and Bugle Corps 
beat their drums and blew their 
trumpets with the best of them, 
while another group of women, 
from Spokane, Washington, as- 
sured the onlookers that the 
Pacific Northwest Auxiliares also 
knew their drum sticks and mar- 
tial music. 

But Legion parade day was not 
a holiday from convention cares 
for all of the Auxiliary workers. 
Convention committees were con- 
sidering the reports of standing 





Some of the dolls en- 
tered in the Fidac 
contest are displayed 
by Mrs. Joseph H. 
Thompson, Mrs. Don- 
ald Macrae, Jr., Fi- 
dac chairman, and 
Mrs. William Kletzer, 
chairman of the doll 
contest 


ensuing year. Nomination of 
these five women is equivalent to 
election. Here were the only real 
contests in the Twelfth Annual 
National Convention of The 
American Legion Auxiliary, since 
it developed that the new Na- 
tional President would find her- 
self without opposition. 

With the rapid succession of 
social and business engagements, 
an impression is gained that 
sooner or later the host city’s 
convention committees will have 
to provide wardrobe mistresses 
and maids for the officers and 
delegates. Following closely 
after the parade, and the meet- 
ings of the convention com- 
mittees, came the crowning social 
event of the convention—the an- 
nual States Dinner. With the 
motif of the dinner determined by 
the Washington Bicentennial 
year, Portland’s hotel lobbies, 
taxis and official cars blossomed 








committees on the varied activities of the organization, and the with women in the colorful, space-consuming gowns and the 
resolutions presented for additions to or developments of the white wigs and patches of Colonial days, and with courtly 
national programs. Auxiliary politics—in a strictly organization gentlemen in knee-breeches and buckled shoes, all converging on 
sense—had also come to the fore in five divisional caucuses called the banquet hall where almost seventeen hundred guests as- 
the previous night for the purpose of selecting the candidate for sembled. The banquet was distinctive in that speeches were en- 
National Vice President to represent each division during the _ tirely dispensed with. (Continued on page 55) 
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The national championship quartette, the Misses Margaret Faragher, Ruth Hewitt, 
Bess White and Gladys Roethler, with their accompanist, Miss Lillie Littell. They 
represent the Auxiliary Unit of Fae Stine Post, West Hampton, Iowa 
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AROUND ¢e WORLD 


with the LEGI ON 





A GOOD TIME 
IS HAD BY ALL 


The one big day in 
the year for Guate- 
mala Post, the Post’s 
annual banquet, at- 
tended by officials 
and leading citizens 
of the Central 
American republic. 
You'll find out more 
about it from the 
story on page 32 
of this issue. Pho- 
tograph from Frank 
Fraser, Post Adju- 
tant 


REDERICK 
WARD POST 
of Shanghai, 
China, and Guate- 

mala Post herewith join 
the photographic parade of The American Legion, thereby setting 
an example which it is hoped will be followed by London, Paris, 
Rome, Puenos Aires, Athens and all the other outfits who answer 
the Legion’s international roll call. The pictures on this page 
prove how fully the foreign Post is performing its mission of 
friendship abroad, in addition to sharing with the Posts at home 
in the Legion’s everyday tasks of helping the disabled service 
man and fostering our best national traditions. 

The name of Frederick Ward may have faded from the memory 
of his native land, but in China it can never fade. His military 
genius in a long-past period of China’s history brought into being 
28 


HONORING A 
LIBERATOR 


China reveres the 
memory of Fred- 
erick Ward, Amer- 
ican soldier of for- 
tune, who welded 
an invincible army 
for her in an earlier 
era. Frederick 
Ward Post in Shang- 
hai holds a service 
at his grave beside 
the monument it 
erected. Third prize. 
Photo from Mrs. P. 
W. Derby of Shang- 
hai 





a Chinese army which ushered in an era of national growth and 
tranquillity. Shanghai’s Post of the Legion has taken his name 
for its own, and the Chinese always join gratefully with the 
Legionnaires in honoring his memory. 

Elsewhere in this issue—on page 32—is told the story of Guate 
mala Post’s annual banquet. This outfit is composed mostly of 
American business men, who come and go from the republic in 
Central America, its membership changing greatly from year to 
year. But always it keeps alive the traditions of the Legion at 
large. 

New Jersey wins the principal honors in this month’s photo 
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FIRST PRIZE 


To manifest appro- 
priately its interest as 
good citizens in the 
dedication of its 
town’s new municipal 
building, Maplewood 
(New Jersey) Post pre- 
sented a stand of col- 
ors to the town. Post 
Commander Thomas 
Ingham is shown mak- 
ing the presentation 
address. Photograph 
by Legionnaire W. H. 
West 


contest with pictures displaying 
the Legion’s constant activities 
for the betterment of its home 
towns. Equally good pictures 
are waiting to be taken for future 
issues in all other States. The 
contest is open to everybody— 
any picture which shows the 
Legion at work and which tells 
its own story has a chance to win. 

The Monthly will pay $20for the 
best Legion activity picture pub- 
lished in each issue until further 
notice; $15 for the second best; 
$10 for the third best, and $5 each 
for all others published. Address 
photographs to the Legion Photo 
Editor, The American Legion 
Monthly, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, including post- 
age if you desire them returned. 
Send as many pictures as you 
wish. Receipt of pictures will 
not be acknowledged. Ordinarily, 
it is advisable to send a story 
with photos submitted. 
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SECOND PRIZE 


Home-made horses and 
garlands of flowers 
helped this very young 
Ben Hur drive his way 
to victory in the an- 
nual Children’s Day 
parade of Morgan- 
Ranck Post of Ocean 
City, New Jersey. 
Fifty thousand spec- 
tators on Ocean City’s 
famous boardwalk 
cheered Ben Hur and 
the scores of other 
boys and girls who 
took part in the pa- 
rade. Photo from Post 
Commander Edward 
A. Rodgers 
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WINTER 
TRENCHES 


Lines of Defense Against the Forces of Cold and Hunger 
Are Manned by Ten Thousand Legion Posts 





HE third winter of the great depression finds the ten 

thousand Posts of The American Legion engaged in 

trench warfare, each in its own sector carrying out the 

battle orders on employment approved by the Portland 
national convention. Finding jobs and providing food and cloth- 
ing and shelter for cold and hungry families is the one common 
activity of Legion Posts from the snowy mountains of New Eng- 
land to the semi-tropical winter resort cities of California, from 
the frigid States along the Canadian Border to the shores that 
derive their warmth from the Gulf Stream. In this trench war- 
fare against hunger and want, there is little of the drama of the 
earliest days of the depression—little of the spectacular appeal of 
novelty that once made big headlines in the newspapers. The 
struggle has resolved itself into a stern and hard one, of meeting 
elemental needs in the simplest fashion possible. It is now simply 
a problem of feeding the hungry, of clothing the shivering, of 
lighting fires in cold and cheerless homes. 

Scarcely a Legion Post but what has providently fortified itself 
for its winter tasks by enlarging the relief fund of its treasury. 
Scarcely a Post that has not appointed a welfare or relief com- 
mittee, charged with the job of finding families which need help 
and then providing such help as can be given. In most communi- 
ties, the Legion has joined hands with other agencies—the Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, the Community Relief Council, the 
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From attics, closets and 
trunks householders of Eliz- 
abeth, New Jersey, brought 
forth tons of clothing to be 
given to those in need by 
Bayway Post of the Legion. 
Tons of canned fruit and 
vegetables were also con- 
tributed to the Post’s win- 
ter relief stores 


city welfare department and others. 
In some communities, Posts have 
accepted sole responsibility for 
looking after the World War vet- 
erans who are on the depression’s 
casualty lists. In other places 
Posts are working hand in hand 
with other agencies in providing 
help for all who need it, service 
man and non-service man alike. 
Each Post has been solving its 
own employment and relief prob- 
lem in its own way. No single 
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program could be devised that would be adapted to the situation quire it. Weather prophets predict this will be a cold winter. 


existing in every community. 
other Posts have copied. 


found courage and assistance in studying the reports of successful 
programs submitted by Posts everywhere last winter in The 


But what one Post has done, 


So it went in Rochester. So it can be done by any Post, any- 
Post relief and welfare committees where. The Post which hasn’t done its part in all this sort of 
relief work will find that when it undertakes such work of its own 
it will bring forth from its own members energies it never knew 


American Legion Monthly’s Employment Competition. They existed, heart-warming helpfulness from men and women who 


profited particularly by learning what William T. McCoy Post 


had done in Rochester, Minne- 
sota, an achievement which 
won the prize in the Monthly’s 
competition, a bronze statue 
by Robert Aitken, eminent 
sculptor. The Rochester Post’s 
whole effort was described in 
the Monthly for July, in an 
article, ‘‘First in First Aid,” by 
Thomas J. Malone. What 
McCoy Post, with 260 Legion- 
naires and 168 members of the 
Auxiliary, did, other Posts can 
do this winter, varying its own 
plan to its own community’s 
needs. 

Take for example the ques- 
tion of feeding hungry people. 
[The Rochester outfit solved 
that by making beef stew in 
army quantities—and of army 
quality, as it was known in 
certain A. E. F. outfits where 
cooks wore halos. Hundreds 
of gallons of beef stew, carried 
away from the Post’s own 
kitchens by children to homes 
where it meant the difference 
between hope and despair. 
\ny Post can manage to do 
this. Surplus foods are ob- 
tainable everywhere, free or at 
low cost from citizens wishing 
to share in Legion efforts. 
Auxiliare cooks anywhere will 
help onetime mess sergeants 
and K. P.’s. 

Then, there’s the item of 
milk supply. That’s a vital 
problem everywhere. Growing 
children must have milk. The 
Rochester Legionnaires saw to 
it that eighty-two families 
each got a quart of milk a day, 
and milk for children at school 
buildings also was supplied. 

Plenty of wood around 
Rochester, so unemployed men 
were given work in cutting it 
up for firewood. This, in ad- 
dition to ninety tons of coal, 
obtained free or at reduced 
prices. 

The list of clothing—bought, 
contributed, cut up, cut down, 
mended, patched, placed, as 
Mr. Malone expressed it—was 
surprisingly large. Despite 
collections of clothing already 
made in most towns and cities, 
new canvasses will yield still 
more garments. And never 
were they needed more. Any 
Post can start a station for 
receiving clothing, putting it 
in condition for further wear 
and giving it to those who re- 
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This bell tower, the World War Memorial 
Carillon at Richmond, Virginia, was dedi- 
cated in October. Its mighty chorus of 
bells makes it one of the most unusual of 
America’s war memorials 





have only been waiting for an opportunity to help. Everywhere 


the depression is bringing out in 
people the capacities for good 
deeds which never do come out 
when times are good. There is 
a bit of Cld Scrooge in most 
normal citizens when they are 
engrossed in prosperous times 
with their own affairs. Like 
Old Scrooge, they can be trans- 
formed, transfused by the 
Christmas spirit when some- 
thing sets fire to their souls. 
The Legion Post need only use 
the torch of helpfulness to make 
the fires of human sympathy 
blaze out. 


For Shoes and Stockings 


N LYNN, Massachusetts, 

the third winter of the de- 
pression finds Lynn Post with 
the same lively sense of public 
responsibility which it had 
during better times. When the 
outfit made more than $1,800 
from a Fundfest held in the 
Lynn Stadium, it promptly 
wrote a check for $914.07, half 
of the amount, and presented it 
to the Shoe and Stocking Fund 
of Mayor J. Fred Manning. 
The remainder of the sum it 
held to enable it to carry on its 
other winter activities, largely 
for relief. And Mayor Man- 
ning, accepting the check, said: 

“The Legion is a wonderful 
thing for the community, and I 
realize more and more each 
day the value of such an organi- 
zation, not only for its com- 
munity spirit, but for the good 
it does within its own ranks.” 


Pound-a-W eek Plan 


EGION POSTS everywhere 
can obtain large stocks of 
food for the needy and unem- 
ployed by following a simple 
plan used effectively in Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina, writes 
A. G. Spencer, Commander of 
the Fifth District of North 
Carolina and also president of 
the American Business Club of 
his city. 

“In a little over five weeks, 
we collected three thousand 
pounds of food stuffs,” says 
Mr. Spencer. “The club origi- 
nated the plan. We first had 
signs painted as follows: ‘Yes, 
I will give a Pound a Week.’ 
One of these signs was placed 
over an ordinary wood box or a 
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cardboard box in each store where foods were sold. 
The newspapers ran articles each day about our 
plan. In each store, a Boy Scout unobtrusively re- 
minds each purchaser of supplies that a pound of 
any food—or any other amount—will be welcomed. 
Each week several of our members collect the food 
and place it in a small store building, where it is 
obtained as needed by the local relief agencies. 

“We have found that by relieving the charitable 
agencies of spending money for food they are in a 
position to furnish fuel, house rent, medicines and 
so on. The Associated Charities and Salvation 
Army have not bought a pound of food since we put 
our plan into operation.”’ 


Celebracion Entustasta 


HEADLINE across the top of the page of 

El Imparcial proclaimed the character of the 
annual meeting of Guatemala Post of The American, 
Legion. The program of that festive event, deco- 
rated with a silken ribbon of red, white and blue 
stripes, supplies other information. After greetings 
to distinguished guests, including General Enrique 
Aris, representing the Guatemalan Minister of War, 
after the toasts, and after “suggestions, kicks and 
bouquets from post members,” came what the 
program was pleased to call African Golf. All to- 
gether, it was an illuminating evening for Sefor 
Alejandro Cordoba, editor of El Imparcial, one of 
the guests, who told his readers all about it the next 
day in his finest and most friendly fashion. On the 
front page with Sefior Cor- 
doba’s story was a picture of 
the banqueteers, wearing 
Guatemalan military hats 
and seated at a_ heavily- 
liden table beneath dec- 
orations which included the 
Legion’s emblem in colored 
electric lights. The same 
photograph appears in this 
issue of the Monthly, on 
page 28. 

“We only meet once a year—unless 
we are called together for a funeral cf 
one of our members,” writes Frank 
Fraser, Post Adjutant. ‘Mostly, the 
outfit is made up of transient members 
who spend a few months here and then 
move on. There are twenty-three of us 
Last year we conducted two 




























Buck? this year. 

Can you funerals, those of Comrades De Leon 
Come down and Ayau, Guatemalans who served 
4M Chimney? with the American Army during the 
-W' kiddies World War. Jack Quevedo and Jack 
will get a Petrilli, other Guatemalans who were in 
much bigger | |} service, are on our rolls 


now. To our annual 
meeting we always in- 
Q sport, vite the president of the 
Trench Association des 
Anciens Combattants 
! and representatives of 

? our other Allies. 

“You will note that 
at the bottom of our 
menu appears a cryptic 
list including such 
things as Panadés Clos, 
Cointreau and Vve. 
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Clicquot .... Just an 
old Guatemalan 
custom!” 
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National Commander Louis A. Johnson and John Thomas 
Taylor, vice chairman of the National Legislative Com- 
mittee, call upon President Hoover at the White House to 
explain the Legion’s legislative program adopted at the 


Portland convention 


Portland Badges 


HE Oregon National Convention Committee is mighty proud 
of the badges it had made for the Legion and the Auxiliary 


* The covered-wagon design attracted so much attention that 


many hundreds of Portland convention visitors obtained extra 
badges to take home with them. Many Legionnaires have 
started collecting national convention badges. Anybody who 
wants either the Legion or Auxiliary Portland badge can get it 
by sending fifty cents to the committee, whose address is 678 
Pitlock Building, Portland, Oregon. In lots of ten or more, the 
committee will supply the badges for thirty-five cents each. 
Convention badges of the 40 and 8, and 8 and 40 are available 
also. Numbers of some are limited, however. 


Heart of the West 


OU don’t use a single gallon of gasoline to get from Rawlins, 

Wyoming, to somewhere else. Instead, if you are driving, 
you step on the accelerator and see what the old bus has left in 
her, and three or four hours later you come to Laramie, Casper, 
Lander or Rock Springs, one of the nearest neighboring towns. 
On your way, nothing but mountains and plains and occasionally 
a ranch house. Rawlins, therefore, is a crossroads. Far travelers, 
footloose, unburdened by money, reaching Rawlins would like to 
tarry, distrustful of the road ahead. So many of them tarried 
when the depression set in that naturally-hospitable Rawlins 
found the problem of feeding and sheltering them difficult, 
especially since the city was having a hard time looking after its 
own residents who had become victims of the times. 
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The problem was solved when Engstrom-Duncan Post, with 
the support of the Women’s Club, the city council, Salvation 
Army, the Elks, the Odd Fellows and other organizations, es- 
tablished a one-day hotel for the city’s casual guests. Hotel is a 
high-sounding way of putting it. The Legionnaires are apt to 
refer to it casually as a flop-house. But, after all, it provides an 
iron cot with a good mattress, light and warmth, plenty of hot 
water for bathing and washing clothing. All this in a long, one- 
story building made largely of tile and tar paper, floored with 
concrete, heated by gas. An airy place to rest and read for a few 
hours. 

The post reception committee escorts guests to register at the 
police station in city hall. The visitors may spend but a single 
night in the haven. The Salvation Army supplies the meals. 

Guests leave, washed and fortified by breakfast, with sincere 
good wishes for a safe journey. In these 
times, they include along with the trav- 
elers-by-choice a heavy percentage of men 
who have been swept from their moorings 
by the tides of the depression. The 
Legionnaires still remember with com- 
passion the eighty-year-old man, once 
wealthy, and the boy of nine, bound with 
his father for the home of a distant aunt. 


In Emergency— The Legion 


HE danger that came to Clay County, 

Minnesota, this last summer was not a flood or fire, an 
earthquake or a tornado. But just as Legionnaires elsewhere 
have rallied to help their communities upon such visitations, so 
did the Legionnaires of Moorhead rally when the fields near and 
far were swarming with voracious grasshoppers. It seemed that 
the insects would devour in a few days the crops which had 


Birmingham (Alabama) Post bought this bus 
and another one like it so that its drum corps 
could attend the national convention in Port- 
land, Oregon. The two buses carried forty- 
two drummers and buglers to Portland and 
back at a fraction of the cost of transportation 
by other means, and the buses are now on every- 
day duty for the outfit 





promised to provide a good harvest, and if this happened farmers, 
already hard-hit by the low prices of their general produce, would 
have to import feed for their own live stock—or sell the stock at 
sacrifice prices. 

While trains were carrying to Moorhead tons of grasshopper 
poison, supplied by the State, members of Melvin E. Hearl Post 
were mobilizing. In a big shed, the Legionnaires worked night 
and day mixing the poison with things that taste like delica- 
tessen to grasshoppers. As fast as the mixture was made, farmers 
carried it away to the fields. 

“Many a sore back when the job was finished, but satisfaction 
on the other side of the backbone,” reports George W. Prindle, 
Post Adjutant. “Moreover, this one experience in meeting a 
a community emergency has built up a desire to be in readiness 
should any other occasion for our help develop in the future. 
We will always answer 
duty’s call.” 


There and Back 


EGIONNATIRE 

motorists drove to 
Portland by thousands, 
following the now-perfect 
federal highways which 
have risen on the founda- 
tions of the covered wag- 
on trails of the pioneers. 
At Grand Canyon in 
Arizona, in Colorado’s mountain parks, in Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks, along the main roads everywhere in 
California, Wyoming, Idaho and in the Dakotas, were cars with 
Legion emblems or bound-for-Portland signs. They bore licenses 
of every State. 

The motor bus and the airplane brought to Portland hundreds 
of Legionnaires. The accolade for travel hardihood should be 
bestowed impartially upon the drum corps of Birmingham (Ala- 
bama) Post and the drum corps of The American Legion Auxiliary 
of Indianapolis, Indiana. Due to difficulty of raising funds during 
depression year, the Birmingham outfit at first despaired of 
getting to the convention. It solved its transportation problem 
by buying two new Chevrolet buses, speedy vehicles shining in a 
coat of fire-department red. With melodious blasts from Gabriel 
horns, these two buses hurtled across the three thousand miles 
between Birmingham and Portland (Continued on page 60) 
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North 





Alaska! Soldiers of the 14th Infantry 

on leave used the launch, above, to com- 

mute between Fort Seward and Skagway. 

Right, a trench through the winter snow 

was dug by the guard detail before it 
could go on duty 


OMEHOW or other, the Territory of Alaska seems some- 
what out of the picture when thoughts of the World War 
arise. But in that outpost of the United States, troops were 
on duty, were being drilled and receiving other training in 

readiness for service on the Western Front should it have been 
required. 

Slowly we’re learning something about the men and their ex- 
periences in these out-of-the-way places. We’ve read of Marines 
on duty in Haiti, of soldiers and sailors stationed in the Canal 
Zone, the Philippines, Hawaii, and in camps in this country and 
now we want to give ear to Legionnaire W. W. Smith, ex-company 
clerk of Company C, 14th Infantry, who lives at 802 North 
Emporia Street, Wichita, Kansas. Smith is the soldat in the ac- 
companying picture, posed on a boardwalk against a background 
of beaucoup snow and snow-covered mountains. Listen to him: 

“Being interested in hearing from some of my old buddies who 
did some hunting, fishing, skiing, sledding, snowshoeing, mushing, 
blackjacking, goldbricking and soldiering during the winter of ’17 
and ’18 with Company C, 14th Infantry, while stationed at Fort 
William H. Seward, Alaska, I am enclosing a few snapshots of 
those happy days. 

“Perhaps some of them might recall the occasional evening 
visits paid to the town of Haines, located some three-quarters of 
a mile from the fort, and the frequent trips made to Skagway on 
the Government launch. I wonder how many remember the trip 
to Whitehorse on the Yukon and the unsuccessful encounter with 
the customs officials on the return trip. 

“How did we happen to be in Alaska? Well, Fort William H. 
Seward, a military post of one battalion capacity, was head- 
quarters during the World War for the First Battalion of that old 
fighting regiment of Boxer fame—the 14th U. S. Infantry. 
Companies A and C were stationed at the fort while Companies 
B and D were divided and distributed among other posts over the 
territory. 

“This outfit had been stationed on the Mexican border and 
was brought up to Vancouver Barracks, Washington, during the 
early part of 1917. We shoved off from Seattle in August of that 
year on the S. S. Humboldt and landed at the pier of Fort Seward 
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Siberia and North Russia Were 
Not the Only Zero Zones in 
Which American Soldiers Served 





in the afternoon of the fifth day of our voyage. We found ourselves 
within the confines of a half-million square miles of grandeur. We 
had been brought face to face with Nature in the raw. (Apolo- 
gies! I was reaching for a cigarette when I thought of that.) 


“TT WAS some time,” continues Smith, “before we could 

reconcile ourselves to the fact that we were up there—not 
as pleasure-bound tourists but as military representatives of 
Uncle Sam. But we finally settled down to an Army routine that 
was vastly different from any we had experienced in the States. 
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Fall weather was arriving, with it a noticeable drop in tempera- 
ture and it was not long before the parade ground assumed an 
aspect of purity and almost all outside activities as prescribed 
by the I. D. R. were abandoned. 

“As stated, Fort Seward had accommodations for one battalion 
of infantry and since but two companies were quartered there, 
there remained two perfectly good empty barracks, making it 
possible for us to carry on in a military manner but confining our 
activities to the closest of close order drills and similar maneuvers. 
The short winter days passed quickly and the long winter eve- 
nings were looked forward to with eager anticipation as to what 
Lady Luck had in store. 

“There was work to be done in the great open spaces during 
those sub-zero months in the Arctic, but fortunately the laborious 
tasks were negligible and confined chiefly to the daily problem of 
keeping a passable passageway around the parade ground for the 
convenience of those across the way. 

“Must also mention the guard detail whose members were 
martyrs for twenty-four full hours as prescribed by A. R. They 
paced their posts in anything but a military manner during the 
long marathon of darkness and in the face of a 60-below blast 
they awaited their relief as anxiously as does a clergyman his first 
marriage fee. I recall one poor fellow on guard who in some man- 
ner stumbled and fell in the deep snow, his rifle flying from his 
shoulder. By struggling valiantly he managed to regain his 
proper posture and after a lengthy search for his Enfield, finally 
found it—the following spring! 

“Outdoor sports were almost as popular with us as the indoor 
variety. Tobogganing was the king sport of them all, skiing 
was a favorite pastime, while mushing or hiking on snowshoes 
was quite ordinary. Hunting and fishing were also indulged in. 

“Came the dawn of spring and evidence was that ours was to 
be a life of more military activity—Fort Seward had been 
officially designated as a concentration point and elementary 
training camp for the Alaskan draft. With the great thaw came 
a torrent of humanity from all walks of life: Gold miners and 
sourdough panners, trappers and woodsmen, fishermen and fishers 
of men, bankers, lawyers and understudies of Soapy Smith—all 
were brought into the fold and after absorbing some preliminary 
instruction (from our wealth of dormant knowledge), were 
shipped to the States for further instruction. 

“This routine continued unchecked, but Dame Fortune smiled 


THE GRAND 
FLEET 


British ships, in 
the foreground, 
and American 
ships of the 
Sixth Battle 
Squadron, to- 
ward the rear, 
ride at anchor 
at Scapa Flow, 
in the Orkney 
Islands, off the 
north coast of 
Scotland. It was 
here that the 
ships of the cap- 
tured German 
fleet were later 
scuttled 
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and Corporal Sides of Company A, and I were slated for the 
O. T. C. So, in August, 1918, we cast wistful glances at the re- 
ceding shores of the Chilkat waters and then settled ourselves 
for a three thousand mile journey to Camp Pike, Arkansas, at the 
end of which we hoped we might again live the life of a Regular. 

“T wonder what has become of our old top kick, Sergeant Albin, 
and our young lieutenant, C. H. McMahon. Mess Sergeant 
Smith, Sergeants Caswell and Jones, Corporal Sides, Bugler 
Jaeske, Cook ‘Red’ Beller—Front and center! Not forgetting 
John Hughley, more than two hundréd pounds of man—our 
athlete supreme not only in boxing and wrestling and baseball 
but in field and track events as well. I believe I would give a fair 
portion of my birthright for the privilege of once again associating 
with my buddies in the land of the Midnight Sun.” 


" HE article in the October Monthly submitted by Frederick 
A. Requa of Missouri, concerning life in the Navy,” com- 
ments Harold L. Shellenberger, attorney at 1412 Mutual Home 











A familiar scene in almost any German town 
after the Armistice and on through 1919—a 
mess line of O. D.-garbed soldiers. A few of 
the men of the Fourth Infantry, Third Division, 
answer chow call in Plaidt, Germany 


Building, Dayton, Ohio, “was of great interest to me. The 
scrubbing of clothes and the wash-bucket free-for-alls were pas- 
times indulged in preceding inspections. Of course cleanliness 
is the password of the Navy. 

“IT am enclosing a picture which was taken at Scapa Flow 
showing the British ships and the American ships in the back- 
ground. It is one of my prized service pictures. I served on the 
U.S. S. Delaware with my twin brother from May 12, 1917, until 
August 5, 1919. Ours was the first battleship to enter the war 
zone, if my memory serves me correctly. We started across with 
three other ships in November, 1917, but lost the others in the 
worst storm that had ever been witnessed on the Atlantic. 
About twelve days later we arrived at Scapa Flow where we 
immediately coaled ship. The other three ships drifted in later. 

“The last day of our trip was thrilling as we were met by an 
unknown ship that failed to answer International Code signals. 
We stood by battle stations with loaded guns ready to fire. As 
we neared the unknown ship it suddenly ran up its signals and 
we learned that it was H. M. S. Courageous which had been sent 
to meet us. 

“We served with the Sixth Battle Squadron with the Grand 
Fleet until our return home. I wonder how many men on the 
Delaware will remember the submarine attack off the Nor- 
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wegian Coast, February 12,1918. The weather was 
mostly foggy, cold and rainy. Many were the times 
when we left Scapa Flow or the Firth of Forth at 
midnight, without lights, passed through the ‘nets’ 
(consisting of submerged mines), and steamed out 
into the North Sea, searching for the German fleet 
which was reported out. 

“How many recall how we engaged the British in 
five-inch competition target practice, blowing entire 
target out of the water, much to their surprise. How 
well I remember the time when the Marines fired a 
five-inch shell through the smoke stack of a British 
tug which was towing a target, and how the tug cut 
the line and headed back for safer quarters. I would 
be very happy to hear from former shipmates. 

“Tt appears to me that the men in the Navy should 
take a more active interest in the affairs of The Amer 
ican Legion, and I for one have been doing all within 
my power to promote this particular line of activity. 
I have kept in close touch with the Navy, having 
been commissioned a lieutenant in the Naval Re- 
serve.” 

Incidentally, we offer this comment from J. W. 
Wilford of Dallas, Texas: “On page thirty-seven of 
the October issue you quote an ex-gob on your staff 
as saying that clothes were washed in pails. It is 
quite evident that he was one of those ‘for the dura- 
tion’ sailors and had a hell of a lot to learn about the 
Navy. 

“For your information and for his, especially, I 
would like to say that there are no pails in the Navy, 
there never were and never will be. However there 
are buckets by the thousands, and they will always be 
such to the old salties.” 

We offer public apology to the fellow member of 
the Monthly staff. We were only a land-lubber of a 
doughboy in the war and probably perverted the 
proper designation of the Navy wash-buckets our- 
selves. 


HE old Regulars seem to be getting into step. 
After hearing the story of W. W. Smith, an ex- 
14th Infantryman, we'll turn you over to John N. 
Grant of Capitol City Post and 197 North Allen 
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Street, Albany, New York, who did a before-the-war hitch with 
the 15th Infantry in China. No—the picture displayed was not 
taken in China, as any ex-member of the Army of Occupation 
will immediately recognize. That was a scene in Grant’s later 
service up the Rhineland. All right, Grant, let’s go: 

“The pictures in the Then and Now Department of the 
Monthly interest me greatly and I often wonder why more 
regimental and divisional bits of information do not appear in the 
magazine although I realize that they would take much space. 
At the same time I’d like tosay that I (Continued on page 62) 
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/ONCEa RANCHER- 


B By The Old Timer 


T THIS season of the 
year a California 
bungalow ona wintry 
Nebraska prairie 

or amid New England’s bare, 
if templed, hills is one thing, 
but in California it is quite 
another, for there it belongs. 
The word comes from Bengal, 
in India, but the architecture 
is the joint improvement of 
Father Time and California 
on the sensible structures the 
Franciscan monks built on 
the Pacific slope a generation 
before Lexington Green and 
Concord Bridge achieved their 
immortality. Let me direct 
you, then, to the clean, green- 
bordered streets of the Wil- 
shire district in Los Angeles, 
where a certain California 
bungalow is a perfect part of 
the picture. 

Jane and Charlotte get 
home first. They go to public 
school. Then comes their big 
brother Bobby, a red-haired 
undergraduate at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California 
and a natural born baseball 
player. There is no particu- 
lar hurry about dinner, for 
dad is a busy man these days 
and does not leave the office 
until six. He is at his desk at 
eight in the morning, but if the 
long day tires him he doesn’t 
show it, for the gigantic form 
of John R. Quinn can absorb 
a powerful lot of labor without 
leaving any surface indica- 
tions. He speaks in the rest- 
ful, slow accent of the West. 

“You know, this job is kind 
of like the old job of being National Commander,” says Quinn, 
“in that humans in distress look to you for relief, and I always did 
get more kick out of helping a fellow who can’t help himself than 
I did out of anything else.” John Quinn is the kind who says 
exactly what he means and means exactly what he says. “The 
day is pretty short to do all the things we have to do.” 

“We” is the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles County, of 
which John isa member. There are five members and they split 
up the work. John has charge of all the road building and main- 
tenance in the county, which is a big job. But not his biggest. 
He takes care of the recreational and welfare end of the county 
business, too, and under that head comes the problem of unem- 
ployment, which during these winter months in Los Angeles is a 
tougher problem than it is some other places. John also has 
charge of the probation department for the county, which other 
communities have studied as a model. The Supervisor is asked 
about this branch of his work. He dismisses the subject with a 
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John R. Quinn, National Commander in 1924, is 

a member of Los Angeles County Board of Super- 

visors, but Rag Gulch Ranch in the neighboring 

county of Kern, where he was brought up, still 
keeps a sentimental hold on him 


slow gesture of his big right 
hand. “I just help out 
Judge Blake.”” Samuel R. 
Blake was a second lieu- 
tenant in the outfit of Cap- 
tain Quinn fourteen years 
ago. It’s as hard as ever to 
get John to talk about him- 
self. “As I see it,” he said, 
“this business of recovering 
from a state of economic in- 
toxication such as we had in 
1929 is a matter of getting 
back to the old American 
fundamentals.” 

When John Quinn speaks 
of American fundamentals 
he means life on the Rag 
Gulch Ranch in Kern 
County. It is a symbol, that 
ranch where most of John’s 
life has been speht—and 
most of that of his father be- 
fore him. Will Rogers’s 
flossy ranch at Beverley 
Hills is within Supervisor 
Quinn’s jurisdiction. John 
goes out there often, for he 
likes to yarn with Will and 
see horses again and hear 
horse talk. But with all due 
respect, Will’s ranch is a 
substitution. Rag Gulch is 
the real thing. John gets up 
there every time he can to see 
his old father and renew 
touch with the fundamentals. 
“And when I get there I 
dream of the old days, and 
wonder why it is that when I 
was a youngster I never 
thought anything of walking 
five or six miles to my work 
and now most people think ita 
hardship to walk ten blocks.” 

Old Harry Quinn, John’s father, is eighty-nine, and like John 
he is six feet two inches tall. He was born in Ireland and came 
to San Francisco via Australia in 1868. In 1871 he homesteaded 
on Rag Gulch and began digging a well. At 284 feet he struck 
water, and for twenty years “Quinn’s Well” was a factor in the 
settlement of that part of the country. No matter how dry the 
season it never failed, and supplied homesteaders for forty miles 
around. It is still in use, its water still cool and sweet as when it 
was drilled. 

Around the well Harry Quinn built up a ranch of 12,000 acres. 
When his children were old enough to go to school he bought a 
“small”? farm of 480 acres six miles from Porterville and sixteen 
miles from the well. John went to school there and finished up at 
the University of California. Then he came back to the ranch and 
resumed work for his father as a cow hand. In 1917 he was carry- 
ing a herd of cattle to the spring pasture in the hills when war 
was declared, and was a month getting (Continued on page 63) 
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THE VOICE 
of the LEGION 


Problems That Confront the Organization As Viewed Principally by 
Department and Post Publications the Country Over 


ENERAL This and Admiral That have resigned from 

The American Legion because it demands the “Bonus.” 

Recently General Lincoln C. Andrews attacked The 

American Legion as a “gold digger.” It seems fair to 

ask the question: Is the man who calls us “gold diggers” one of 

the boys who dug trenches in France? Is the general drawing a 

pension of from five to ten thousand a year from the Government? 

And, would he get mad if we suggested that he might be consid- 
ered a “gold digger” for accepting said pension? 

The National Economy League is against the “Bonus.” If 
that were its whole purpose, we would grant them the right to 
their own opinion and let it go at that. The National Economy 
League would defeat the ‘‘Bonus”’ as an opening wedge to secure 
the repeal of all laws affecting the care and comfort of our dis- 
abled men and their dependents. 

The National Economy League sends out propaganda to prove 
that the veteran today costs this Government 25 cents of every 
tax dollar. The truth is that the veteran does cost theGovernment 
20 cents of each tax dollar. Let us compare that with some facts 
that are matters of historical record: In 1880, which happens to 
be a year that bears the same relation to the Civil War that 1932 
does to the World War, 35 cents of every tax dollar went to the 
veteran. In 1890, 49 cents of every tax dollar went to veterans. 
For 17 years prior to the World War, the average cost of the 
veteran to the Government was 27 cents of every tax dollar. All 
this time, only Union veterans were receiving government 
pensions. If Southern veterans had been included on the pension 
lists, the cost would certainly have been increased by at least 
one-third. 

The cost of the veteran to the Government is less today than at 
any time in the past 50 vears. And yet this National Economy 
League finds that the only way to reduce the cost of government 
is to-fight the “Bonus” and to take away or reduce the govern- 
ment benefits of our comrades who gave their future that this 
fair land might be safe—for the National Economy League! 

The American Legion is Prepared For War! One million 
members are rallying to the Colors and victory will rest with our 
cause. For our cause is just!—The Ohio Legion News. 


A CLoup oF PropaGANDA 


NE of the unfortunate inheritances from the World War was 
the science of propaganda, the knowledge that printer’s ink 
properly applied can direct the thought of a nation. 

Tell a man or a group of men by means of the printed page that 
the law of supply and demand is obsolete, that the veterans are 
a menace to the country, that black is white, and a certain 
number will be convinced. More will be simply confused. Tell 
them again and again, embellishing half-truths till they are more 
convincing than the complete facts, and more and more converts 
will be made with each telling. 

This science, once utilized to persuade us that it was a great and 
noble thing to fight for our country, is now being used to convince 
the rest of the people that the veteran is an ignoble and avaricious 
wretch who is robbing the country and heaping an unbearable 
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burden on the poor tax payers. A flood of this propaganda is 
appearing in national magazines and newspapers. . . 

How can we combat this propaganda? Unfortunately the 
average veteran and particularly the disabled man is not wealthy. 
We are not able to pay for publicity and, with few exceptions, we 
have not the prestige of high position to make our voices heard 
by the nation. 

We have just twoadvantages. Nomore. Wehavenumbers, four 
million of us, and we have the natural sympathy of the American 
people for the men who fought for their country. . . . 

Let the powers that be clean their own house first. Cut out 
the graft in government. Cut out the waste of government. 
Take away the special privileges which have enabled a small 
class to enrich themselves at the expense of their fellow Ameri- 
cans. Then, if still necessary for the good of the country, take 
away the rights of the veterans. 

We are perfectly willing to leave the verdict to the American 
people. We only ask that it be arrived at soberly, with due con- 
sideration, weighing the justice of our cause, and not by a peo- 
ple inflamed by clever and misleading propaganda. 

Remember this: While it may be true, as stated, that twenty-five 
percent of the federal budget is expended for five percent of the 
people—it is equally true that fourteen years ago, less than two per- 
cent of the people were doing 100 percent of the fighting for the whole 
nation.—The Lonely Cootie, Burbank, California. 


THAT WASTE IN GOVERNMENT 


T WOULD be the veriest of redundancies for the writer to 

say he opposed the cash payment of the “bonus” and warned 
of the reaction... . 

But, he has done his fighting within the organization. . . . 
He is a firm believer that the place to wash one’s dirty linen is 
in one’s own home, not in public. He stands by that belief and as 
long as such an organization as the National Economy League 
directs its entire corps of artillery on veterans’ expenditures, he 
will refrain from joining it much as he believes that economy in 
government, from the township to the federal, is not only sorely 
needed, but plainly indicated and fatalistically ordained to hap- 
pen if the American taxpayer is not to be strangulated by the 
cords of taxation. 

As one of the too few Legionnaires who at the time had the 
perspicacity to see the class distinction in the Emergency Offi- 
cers’ Retirement Act and the intestinal fortitude to have fought 
it the entire five years it was being discussed by the Legion. .. . 
I say here right now that this is the only piece of legislation 
fostered by the Legion that could be questioned as an ill-advised 
and unfair charge upon the taxpayers. In the same breath I say 
that with this and the Disability Allowance which was not asked 
by the Legion but was given by Congress as an open bid for the 
phantom “‘soldiers’ vote,”’ the expenditures made for the veterans 
of all wars is but a drop in the bucket compared to the waste, 
inefficiency and graft in governmental expenditures, especially 
in municipal, county and state budgets. To say nothing of the 
eleven billions of dollars taken from the American people 
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annually by organized crime, thanks to the 
Volstead Act. . . —T. Hubert MacCauwley, 
in Newark, (N. J.) Legionnaire. 


AIMED AT VETERANS 


HESE are days when citizens through- 

out America look for ways and means 
to cut costs at every source. They want 
relief to preserve their business, their fam- 
ilies and homes, and they have every right 
to expect this, especially when the cost of 
government is out of proportion to the 
income of the people. 

To alleviate the high cost of government 
the newly-organized National Economy 
League, with Rear Admiral Richard Byrd 
at its head, appears on the horizon of de- 
pression pretending to be interested in re- 
ducing public expenditures, and behind a 
smoke-screen of patriotism, has begun to 
advocate reductions. Their first attempt, 





hypocritical as it is, is aimed at the costs 
of hospitalizing sick veterans and caring for | 
war widows, and war orphans. Through 
vicious newspaper and magazine articles | 
appearing in current issues the league hopes | 
to poison the public’s mind towards the 
benefits which The American Legion has 
procured for this country’s sick and dis- 
abled war victims. .. . 

The League’s object is the reduction of 
taxes all down the line, but their first 
efforts are aimed at what The American 
Legion has fought for in the last fifteen 
years, and in this direction it expects to 
advocate.a saving of $450,000,000. 

The flat-footed war vet, and we have 
some in our Post, is slated to lose his small 
disability allowance if the League has its 
way but let us hope it will start from 
the top down when advocating the reduc- 
tion of the cost of government.—Broadside 
and Barrage, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“A FIGHT TO THE FINISH” 


HE National Economy League is an 

organization composed of selected 
members, including many of our wartime 
leaders who, under the guise of economy, 
have aligned themselves against their 
former comrades, the men who served and 
fought under them. (Continued on page 59) 





ANCER may, in many cases, 
be cured if caught in the 





early stages. It is pitifully true 
that people in general do not 
know this. 


Control of Cancer has helped 
many persons suffering from 
that disease. The society calls 
attention to the fact that there 
is a free clinic for cancer diag- 
nosis in every good hospital in 
the United States. Inquiries 
addressed to the society’s New 
York City Cancer Committee, 
34 East 75th Street, from what- 
ever quarter, will be answered 
carefully and promptly. 
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‘GRANGER IS AMERICA’S 


“WHY DO I 
say that? Well, just as soon as you 
come into the house and pack your 
pipe with Granger, you seem to be 
in a good humor. I like that Granger, 
too ...the aroma is very pleasing.” 

You are right! Granger is made 
for pipes; and you want tobacco 
in your pipe that’s made for pipes. 
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BONDS and BLUE 
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DEVILS 


A Look-Back over Fourteen Years by a Veteran Who 
Was Sent Back from the Front to Sell Liberty Bonds to America 


NE remarkable thing about the Big Fight was that any- 
thing could happen and almost everything did. 
Who, for example, would believe that a detail of fifty 
enlisted men was sent back to the United States from 
France in the spring of 1918 to go barnstorming all over the 
country without even a lone gold-bar lieutenant in charge of it, 
or that a corporal who drew $17.90 cash once a month was 
placed in charge of ninety-seven Blue Devils for a 2,500-mile 
tour? Yet these things happened. 

The 12th Field Artillery, Second Division, had strung out its 
75’s along the rim of the Woevre Valley below Verdun and we 
were learning to play give-it-and-take-it with Fritz, when I was 
ordered to report to the.‘‘old man” in the Regimental P. C. 
Having been a corporal almost two weeks, I promptly contracted 


command,” said the new corporal, who resolved that if words 
would win the war he had a lot of them to spare. The other 12th 
F. A. man was Color Sergeant “Jack” Heffernan, as fine an old 
soldier as ever lived, who had soldiered in China and the Phil- 
ippines. That night we started for Brest, but it was a week be 
fore we were aboard a cruiser and headed for Hoboken. 

When the fifty of us got together we were a curious crew. A 
check-up showed we were from four divisions, the 1st, 2d, 26th 
and 42d, but we represented every branch of the service, in- 
cluding medical, quartermaster and signal corps. 

We landed at Hoboken Friday night, April 26th, and the next 
morning were taken to Governors Island. Sunday’s assignment 
was a trip to the top of the Equitable Building, where we were 
photographed and interviewed, and the story of our arrival given 





Part of the overseas detail selling bonds in Chicago. Corporal Ormerod is the helmeted soldier 
* at the extreme left. On the barrier in front of them is the slogan, “‘Open the Gates of Liberty” 


a case of gooseflesh, but was soon clicking my heels before 
Colonel Manus McCloskey. 

“IT have an order to select two enlisted men to return to the 
States where they will make speeches for the Third Liberty Loan,” 
said the colonel. “They must be men who have seen service at the 
front. Would you like to go?” 

“Yes, sir; with the understanding that I am to return to this 
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to the newspapers. A parade up Broadway to city hall on Mon- 
day, through the usual shower of ticker tape, a welcome by the 
mayor amid loud huzzas of the citizenry—and we were turned 
over to the Liberty Loan Committee. 

Sergeant Heffernan, being the ranking non-com, was in com- 
mand of the outfit and, after shaking hands with the mayor, he 
was given something less than thirty minutes to get us into 
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details for half a dozen cities. As the 
loan drive was to end the next Saturday 
night, none of us was sent west of the 
Mississippi. I was one of eight assigned to 
Chicago and we left New York at 6:30 that 
evening. In the meantime, I had been 
joined by my wife from Washington and 
had borrowed fifty dollars from a patriotic 
friend in New York. 

On the train, these eight soldiers, fresh 
from the war front, were the big sensation. 
We could not spend a nickel. One pas- 
senger told the dining car steward to take 
no money from us, but to give him all our 
checks. 

We had been disappointed in not getting 
new uniforms in New York but the Liberty 
Loan Committee insisted we continue to 
appear in our service-worn clothes. 

“Tt’s all right to be picturesque,” Jack 
Heffernan had commented, “‘but I’d like 
to have some clean underclothes.” 

I told this incident to a group in the 
smoking car early in the evening and about 
10:30 o’clock a gentleman presented his 
card and asked me what size shirt, socks 
and underwear I wore. He represented 
Montgomery, Ward and Company and, 
hearing the story about underclothes, had 
wired his firm in Chicago from our first stop, 
suggesting they outfit us. At the next stop, 
he had received a reply telling him to get 
our sizes and wire them ahead. So when we | 
reached our rooms in the Chicago Athletic | 
Association the next morning, there on 
each man’s bed were two suits of under- 
wear, two pairs of socks and a shirt, all of 
proper size. 

That incident gave me, and still givesme, 
a great thrill, for it could not happen any 
place but in the United States of America. 

The old Pullman porter was very much 
excited over the soldiers just back from the 
war, but the fact that my wife was with me 
puzzled him not a little. As I was getting | 
into my berth that night he politely said 
he wanted to “axe somethin’.” 

“Shoot,” I told him. 

“Ah didn’ know,” he said, “dat de | 
sojers could take dey wives wid ’em. Dey | 
doan go right up to de front, does dey?” | 

So I had to explain that it wasn’t that 
kind of a war. 

There was a company of infantry and a | 
brass band to welcome us at Chicago, and 
a great crowd followed us to the Liberty | 
Loan headquarters on LaSalle Street. 
Hardly had we gotten inside when some- 
one said: 

“There’s a big crowd outside. How 
about one of you boys making them a 
speech and selling a few bonds?” 

It was what I had left the front to do, so, 
climbing into the tonneau of a car, I raised 
my voice above the roar of traffic and the 
fight was on. 

Imagine a group of soldiers with no 
orders, no fatigue duty or no “Hardboiled 
Whosit” to make them “snap.” Neverthe- 
less, we snapped. Our first speaking en- 
gagement was usually at 9:30 or 10:00 
A. M. and the last one was usually close to 
midnight. There was always a big noon- 
day rally at the (Continued on page 48) 
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Remington Noiseless Portable $5 down, $5 per month, 


for Christmas... 
a Remington Portable 


HO wouldn’t like a portable typewriter for Christmas, 

especially if it’s a Remington! Professional men, doctors, 
lawyers, writers, salesmen, merchants, engineers—everyone who 
wants to write with neatness and legibility—needs a typewriter! 
Think what a help a compact portable typewriter would be to 
mothers, in their endless correspondence! The ease of typewriting, 
too, stimulates youngsters to write letters and stories. 
A typewriter—and Remington makes six models, from $19.75 
to $75—is a great gift for the entire family. Every member from 
Dad down to the five year old will enjoy using it! See your dealer 
or the nearest Remington Rand office. 


Remington Typewriter 


DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND INC.... BUFFALO, N. Y. 





A thrifty priced Remie Scout 7 5 
- . . a simplified typewriter. 
Standard four-row keyboard. 


Standard four-row keyboard. 


A Remie Scout, writes both 50 
small and capital letters. 
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0A Banker on the Bonus 


(Continued from page 7) 


people are today preaching the doctrine 
in our district, and are daily converting 
more and more people to the true gospel. 
And I look for this movement to continue, 
and to gather momentum steadily. 

There is no need of going into great de- 
tail about the merits of the veterans’ 
claims to the bonus cash. A great many 
veterans urgently need the money, and 
the nation has acknowledged the debt by 
passing the adjusted compensation act. It 
may be presumed, and I believe is admitted 
by even the bitterest opponents of the idea, 
that getting the money would be of con- 
siderable help to those service men who 
need cash. The question, from the stand- 
point of the nation’s welfare, is what effect 
the immediate payment of the Adjusted 
Compensation Certificates in full would 
have on the people at large. 


T IS on this basis that I advocate im- 
mediate payment in cash. No other 
single method that has as yet been proposed 
would do so much to improve the financial 
condition of the American people, no other 
move would give such an impetus to greater 
general prosperity. As an American I want 
our people’s prosperity restored to a de- 
cent level, as a business man I want pros- 
perity as a means to permit all business to 
earn a profit once more instead of using 
red ink in the profit and loss account. This 
the bonus will bring about more quickly 
and surely than anything else that has so 
far been suggested. 

We have all heard repeatedly during the 
past three years that depressions follow 
great wars. To be sure, they have followed 
the Civil War and the World War, with 
the panics of 1873 and 1929 as conclusive 
proof. But to say that such a depression 
follows a great war is a half-truth. It fol- 
lows the war not because of the war, but 
because after each of these wars the finan- 
cial policy of the nation has been to de- 
crease rapidly the supply of money in cir- 
culation. What causes the depression is not 
war, but artificial shrinkage in currency. 

In 1865, the era of the Lincoln shinplas- 
ter-greenbacks, this country had through 
good, active work of the printing presses 
$31.18 in circulation for every inhabitant. 
By 1870 this had been contracted to 
$20.10—and the panic of ’73 followed as a 
matter of course. In 1895 we had $23.24 in 
circulation—this was during the depression 
that followed the panic of ’93. At about 
this time Congress ordered the purchase of 
500,000,000 ounces of silver to be held in 
the United States Treasury, and the is- 
‘suance of paper money against it. This 
was inflation, printing press money, ex- 
actly what the opponents of paying the 
bonus are now saying would follow this 
step. But it broke the back of that de- 
pression, and prosperity continued stead- 
ily, with only slight temporary recessions, 
as the volume of money in circulation 
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steadily mounted to $34.84 per capita in 
IgIo. 

As a result of the World War, the print- 
ing presses were started and our money in 
circulation per capita increased by 1920 to 
$51.32. Then the Government, through the 
Federal Reserve Board and the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, began a forcible de- 
crease in circulation by shrinking credits 
and forcing payment of loans. We had in 
a single year a decrease of circulating 
money to $45.38 per capita in 1921. And 
this movement, continuing downward 
year after year, is what brought ruin to the 
farmers and primary producers of the 
country with no let-up in the pressure even 
while Wall Street was whirling with the 
giddy dance of the stock speculators which 
looked like prosperity but which everyone 
now admits was nothing but a poor imi- 
tation of the real thing. At the end of 1930 
the money in circulation had decreased to 
$36.71, a shrinkage of $14.61 in ten years 
and enough to bring to an end even the 
orgy of speculation. Now all of us—farm- 
ers and manufacturers, merchants and 
factory workers and miners and capitalists 
—are in the same boat. We are hard up, 
and do not like it any more than the 
farmer has liked it since 1920. 

Only one thing can genuinely turn the 
tide, can give us a real start back to genu- 
ine prosperity. There must be an increase 
in the per capita volume of money in cir- 
culation. When this comes, we shall see 
prices and wages rise, we shall see more 
money in the banks as deposits and more 
money passing through the cash registers 
of the merchants, leaving a profit as it 
passes. 

I have said a few paragraphs back that 
I shall not argue the merits of the veterans’ 
claim to receiving the cash bonus now. 
This seems to me, and I am not a service 
man, comparatively unimportant. The 
point is that if we pay the bonus now, in 
cash, we shall get into circulation a good 
deal more money—about $19.16 per capita, 
if the administration figures of $2,300,- 
000,009 are accurate. This would at once 
revitalize business in every line, from the 
farmer to the stock broker. 

But why, I have been asked, choose the 
soldiers’ bonus as the method to bring 
about inflation? Why throw the money 
away by giving it to these men who, it is 
claimed by bitter opponents of the meas- 
ure, will immediately squander it without 
real benefit to themselves? Why not, if 
inflating our currency will help us all, get 
behind the program of public works to give 
employment, or some other plan that would 
have the same effect? 

The answer is simple. In the first place, 
the bonus money which by law must be 
paid in 1945 is a legal obligation of the 
nation. It is the only large debt of the 
treasury except our bond issues and our 
treasury certificates. Eventually it has to 


be paid—the government is setting aside 
$112,000,000 a year to meet this debt 
when it comes due. To pay it now would 
wipe it off the books, and to this extent re- 
duce the outstanding indebtedness of the 
United States. Even more important, 
though, is the second reason for paying the 
bonus. It will get the money down to the 
grass roots, as we say in Iowa. It will dis- 
tribute over two billions of cash through- 
out the land in comparatively small sums 
which will immediately find their way into 
the channels of trade either through the 
payment of debts or the purchase of new 
goods; the portion of it which would be 
directly deposited in banks as savings by 
the recipients would probably be negligible, 
though of course the entire sum would 
presently find its way into the banks in the 
form of increased deposits. 

A program of public works to the same 
amount would not have the same effect so 
quickly. It would require years to get two 
billions in public works under construction, 
and completing the program and paying 
out the cash would take as much longer. 
The money would get into circulation by 
driblets, and would therefore have far less 
effect in bringing us back to prosperity. An 
incidental objection to the public works 
program is this, that such of the buildings 
as were erected for government purposes 
would inevitably suck into the vacuum of 
their empty space more thousands of pub- 
lic employes who would thereafter be kept 
busy at the taxpayers’ expense. 


PPONENTS of paying the bonus now 

are fond of referring to the whole oper- 
ation as creating ‘‘printing-press money” 
or fiat money. These phrases look more 
than a little terrifving, which is of course 
why they are used. They are the magic 
words with which the advocates of deflation 
hope to exorcise the demons of inflation. 
Any of us, you or I, is bound to feel just a 
bit squeamish when the idea is presented 
that we in this country should start up the 
presses to create money which might pres- 
ently degenerate in value until—as actual- 
ly happened in Germany and Austria and 
Russia during the height of their inflation— 
it would take a million-dollar-bill to buy 
the morning paper. 

Paying the bonus in greenbacks would be 
inflation. This is why, from my standpoint, 
it is desirable. I should personally oppose 
issuing government bonds and selling them 
to obtain the money with which to pay the 
bonus, for this would not be pure inflation 
of the currency and hence would be far less 
desirable than simply printing two billions 
in United States currency and handing it 
out. We shall examine a little later the 
reasons why inflation is desirable. 

But first, suppose we look at the bug- 
bear of printing-press currency. Within 
reasonable limits, printing-press currency 
would be better for all of us. “‘Reasonable 
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limits!”” snorts the dyed-in-the-wool con- 
servative financier. “There are no such 
things as reasonable limits. Any inflation is 
unreasonable, and once a nation starts on 
the road of inflation it never stops until it 
goes all the way!” 

Frankly, this strikes me as so much bosh. 
It is of a piece with the old temperance 
lecturer’s assertion that after the first glass 
of beer, the poor misguided fellow was lost 
and could only end in the gutter. It is| 
predicated on the assumption that if too) 
much of anything is bad for you, a little of | 
it must likewise be harmful. There are 
conditions in which a tablespoon of Epsom 
salts will work wonders; but if the patient 
takes a shovelful, may the Lord have| 
mercy on him. So it is with inflation. 

Out in our part of the country, the farm- | 
ers are getting nine cents a bushel for) 
their corn at the elevators, and seven cents | 
for oats. They have mortgages on their) 
farms contracted on land which was| 
valued according to the income it would 
yield. I am not talking, now, about the 
farmer who paid an unreasonable price for 
his land in a fever of boom-time specula- 
tion, but the average farmer who owns his | 
farm at $150 or $200 an acre, which would 
pay a decent yield for his time and invest- | 
ment with corn at the old-fashioned aver- | 
age price of fifty cents a bushel. 

Suppose such a farmer borrowed $1000 
five years ago. This meant he would have 
to sell 2000 bushels of corn to pay off his | 
mortgage, or 120 bushels a year to pay six 
percent interest on it. Today, assuming 
ten-cent corn, this farmer must sell 10,000 
bushels to pay off his mortgage, 600 bushels 
to pay his interest. If he has what was 
regarded as a reasonable mortgage back 
when corn was selling for 50 cents a bushel 
—let me repeat that I am not talking about 
dollar corn, or any other exorbitant level 
of farm product prices—he is simply un- 
able to meet his debts. What is more, he 
cannot even pay his taxes—for a large pro- 
portion of his tax money goes to paying off 
interest and retirement of school bonds 
and other fixed public obligations which 
must be paid in a given number of dollars 
annually no matter what the price of corn. 

I have been surprised, as has been every 
man who has lived with this farm price 
situation, at the cheerfulness with which 
the American public will work to pay for 
a dead horse. If the farmer is permitted 
to sell his products at prices which will 
yield him a bare living and meet his obliga- 
tions, he does so and says very little about 
it. But when the prices of what he has to 
sell sink to the point where he can realize 








neither a living nor enough to meet his 
debts, he simply cannot go on. All hope is 
taken from him. Title to one-fifth of all the 
farms in Iowa has been taken over by 
the mortgagees since June 30, 1925, and the | 
courts are continuing to grind out fore- 
closures as rapidly as ever. 

Plain common sense must prove to any- 
body that until the rural population of this 
country, which constitutes almost half the 
total population, can make a living and pay 
their debts they (Continued on page 44) 
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NIGHT comes on and spreads a blan- 
ket of darkness upon sleeping cities 
and towns. Here and there a lone 
policeman. In the distance a clock 
tolling the hour. 

In the dark silence of the night, 
there is one light forever burning 
. « « one voice that is never stilled. 
That light is the light in the tele- 
phone exchange. That voice is the 
voice of your telephone. 

A city without telephones would 
be a city afraid—a city of dread. 

For the telephone brings security. 
Its very presence gives a feeling of 
safety and nearness to everything. 
In times of stress and sudden need it 
has a value beyond price. In the 
business and social activities of 





a busy day it is almost indispensable. 

The wonder of the telephone is 
not the instrument itself but the 
system of which it is the symbol 
. . » the system which links your 
own telephone with any one of 
eighteen million others in the 
United States and thirteen millions 
in other countries. 

Every time you use your tele- 
phone you have at your command 
some part of a country-wide net- 
work of wires and equipment, and 
as many as you need of a great army 
of specialists in communication. 

There are few, if any, aids to 
modern living that yield so much in 
safety, convenience and achieve- 
ment as your telephone. 
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eA Banker on the Bonus 


(Continued from page 43) 


cannot spend any worthwhile amount of 
money for manufactured products. The 
same thing applies, of course, to the owner 
of city property whose salary or profits or 
rents have been so reduced by depression 
that he has no money left after paying his 
taxes and his mortgage interest. Our pres- 
ent situation of financial stagnation is due 
to this widespread condition, that nothing 
that anybody owns—unless it be govern- 
ment bonds—is worth enough to yield the 
fixed charges of owning it. So we have rural 
destitution, city unemployment and pov- 
erty, general lack of profits among busi- 
nesses and factories and banks. Nobody is 
doing well because we are all in the same 
leaky boat. 

If paying the veterans’ bonus now were 
going to drive this country off the gold 
standard, if it were going to precipitate 
any grave financial crisis within our na- 
tion or internationally, I should fight the 
proposal tooth and toenail. But it will not, 
it cannot. We have ample gold in this 
country so that even though we should 
issue $2,300,000,000 of fiat money, print- 
ing-press money if you prefer, our cur- 
rency would still be adequately backed by 
gold and we should never waver off the gold 
standard. 

I could very easily prove this, using 
only figures taken from The Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, which is an 
official document. It would, however, re- 
quire the reader to wade through several 
paragraphs of tabulations and dry-as-dust 
statistics. And I have already cited too 
many statistics for the non-technical 
reader. Take my word for it that this in- 
crease in our currency in circulation would 
leave this country with far more gold be- 
hind each paper dollar than we have had 
most of the time since 1900, and that 
therefore nobody would or could doubt the 
integrity of the United States currency. 
A dollar would still be worth a dollar’s 
worth of gold, either inside our boundaries 
or outside. And since gold is the measur- 
ing stick of a currency’s stability, ours 
would be just as stable as it has ever been. 
We will have forty percent of gold behind 
a currency that will include the greenbacks 
issued to pay the bonus, which any stu- 


dent of money and currency must admit is 
adequate. 

How, then, would the issue of additional 
paper money affect the prosperity of the 
country? It would raise prices immediately. 
Here I must state a little of the abstract 
theory of money as heid by practically all 
conservative economists. Prices and money 
supply are closely inter-related, for the 
greater the supply of anything the lower 
its price. That is why when times are good} 
when business is booming and lots of mon- 
ey is in circulation, prices of commodities 
always go up. It is why today, with so 
little money in circulation, you can buy 
more wheat for a dollar, or more corn, or 
more automobile. 

But debts which are contracted are 
usually stated in terms of a definite num- 
ber of dollars. If I borrowed $1000 five 
years ago, I promised to pay $1000 today— 
not a given number of bushels of corn. If 
I had borrowed $1000 and agreed to pay 
2000 bushels of corn in 1932, I would be 
sitting pretty—and the creditor would be 
hugging the bad end of a bargain. But the 
farmer who today owes $1000 that he 
borrowed in 1927 is in exactly as bad shape. 
And after three years of depression, prob- 
ably two-thirds of the people in the United 
States owe money today. These debts were 
contracted when a dollar was worth less— 
which is simply another way of saying 
when prices were higher. And much, if not 
most, of today’s widespread distress arises 
because people who borrowed a two-bushel- 
of-corn dollar five years ago now have to 
pay it back in a ten-bushel dollar. 

If we can increase the amount of money 
in circulation—which is what the ultra- 
conservative man means by “inflation” — 
then we shall by this much restore the re- 
lationship between what a dollar was worth 
when it was borrowed and when it has to be 
paid back. Prices would go up and the 
debtor who now sees no earthly chance of 
ever paying for his dead horse would find 
himself able to pay off his debt. The 
creditor would not suffer any real loss, for 
he would probably still be paid in dollars 
worth more than when he lent his dollars. 

I find in myself an unsuspected capacity 
for wrath at the misguided, if honest, in- 


dividuals who object to paying the bonus 
or to any other method of inflation by talk- 
ing about the need for this country to 
maintain “an honest dollar.”” I am myself 
in the creditor class, one of the folks who 
profit when dollars become more valuable 
as they have steadily become since 1928. 
But if it is an honest dollar which so in- 
creases in purchasing power that the honest 
debtor cannot pay his debts despite hercu- 
lean efforts, then I don’t know what “hon- 
est” means. An honest dollar, it seems to 
me, is a dollar which is fair on both sides 
of a transaction. And today’s dollar is 
surely extremely dishonest in its treatment 
of the long-term debtor. 

To sum up, then, paying the bonus now, 
in cash and not in bonds which would offer 
the capitalist another safe refuge for his 
dollar and tax-free, would not throw us 
off the gold standard or impair the prestige 
of American money. It would raise prices, 
and make it possible to pay off old debts 
which today are simply unpayable. It 
would distribute this money throughout 
the nation, close to the grass roots where 
it would do the most good. It would wipe 
the slate of unpayable debts within a few 
years by raising farm product prices, 
thus permitting the competent farmer to 
work his way back to solvency. It would 
start the factory wheels to turning, leaving 
with the merchants and manufacturers a 
fair profit on this business, and increasing 
the deposits and profits of the nation’s 
banks. It would move freight on the rail- 
roads, it would inevitably give our whole 
national economy a strong push in the 
right direction. 

I have no illusion that by the simple 
expedient of paying the bonus now, in cash, 
we should supply the nation’s commercial 
machine enough energy to keep it going 
smoothly and profitably for all time to 
come. But I do assert, and I believe that 
in this article I have rather conclusively 
demonstrated, that the impetus thereby 
given to the nation’s business mechanism 
would be enough to get it started up again, 
and with enough momentum to carry us 
up over the hill and once more into the 
valley where can be found employment, 
living incomes, and fair profits. 


Keynotes and ‘Drumbeats 


series in the following year, and that if the 
winning city does not wish to avail itself 
of this honor, the tournament may be 
played elsewhere in the State of the win- 
ning team. 

The convention adopted other resolu- 
tions to prevent the misuse of the Legion’s 
emblem, to eliminate confusion resulting 
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from the duplication of money raising 
campaigns by the Legion and the Auxiliary 
and to put a stop to unlawful distribution 
of lottery tickets of various kinds. It also 
directed that a National Graves Registra- 
tion Committee, authorized last year, be 
established, and that a national system of 
registering graves be put into operation. 


A resolution declared that the use of the 
emblem by an individual Legionnaire shall 
be restricted to the wearing of the official 
insignia and to the possession of author- 
ized jewelry bearing the emblem; the use 
of the emblem by Posts shall be confined 
to using the imprint of the emblem upon 
its stationery and office supplies and to the 
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use of authorized regalia or merchandise 
bearing the emblem, and that Departments 
shall use the emblem for no purpose not 
permitted the Posts unless on permission 
obtained from the National Adjutant. 

Each Department was requested to 
appoint a committee or committees com- 
posed jointly of members of the Legion 
and Auxiliary to have jurisdiction over 
money-raising activities of both organiza- 
tions within the Department, so that con- 
fusion and duplication of efforts may be 
avoided. 

The convention went on record against 
the transportation of lottery tickets from 
Posts of one Department to Posts of an- 
other Department, reciting that in many 
Departments state laws prohibit distribu- 
tion of such tickets even where there is no 
violation of the federal postal law. 


APPY Wintz of El Segundo came up 

from California to help Henry L. 
Stevens, Jr., of North Carolina run the 
Portland convention. It was Mr. Stevens’ 
first try at running a national convention, 
but Mr. Wintz—who belongs in the ranks 
of Legion immortals along with National 
Commanders—has run a lot of them. To- 
gether, Mr. Wintz and Mr. Stevens staged 
a great show in Portland’s civic auditorium, 
with the assistance of the band from Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, the Legion Male Chorus 
of Walla Walla, Washington, Mayor 
George L. Baker of Portland, best-known 
mayor west of the Hudson River; Jose- 
phus Daniels, wartime Secretary of the 
Navy; Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of 
War; Floyd Gibbons, war correspondent 
and radio announcer extraordinary; Mes- 
sieurs Henri Rossignol and Louis Fonten- 
aille, representing World War veterans’ 
societies of France; General Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans Affairs; 
Mayor James M. Curley of Boston, best- 
known American mayor east of the Hud- 
son River; the national championship 
American Legion Auxiliary quartette of 
Fae Stine Post, New Hampton, Iowa; a 
long roll of other celebrities, twelve-hun- 
dred and eighty-nine delegates and thirty 
thousand Legionnaires and Auxiliares 
from all parts of the United States. 

The convention’s business sessions were 
held in the civic auditorium. Mr. Stevens 
presided over the sessions with proper 
dignity or with just the right touch of in- 
formality, according to the moment and the 
convention’s mood. Maintaining his repu- 
tation as the Legion’s master of ceremonies 
and court jester, Happy Wintz supplied 
the raisins in the convention pudding. 
He wore his wide pants as of old, his cut- 
away coat full of medals, his flapping shoes, 
his underslung derby. He carried a cane, 
and a whistle that played with each blast 
a fast little tune made up of most of the 
notes of the musical scale. 

Whenever the tension increased, it 
was Happy Wintz’s whistle as well as the 
Commander’s gavel which brought the 
convention back to its accustomed good 
nature. When Josephus Daniels read from 
his manuscript steadily for twenty minutes 
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with no sign of running out of pages, Mr. 
Wintz popped up in the California sector 
of the auditorium to remind him that his 
three minutes were up. After somebody 
presented the National President of the 
Auxiliary with a basket of roses, a huge 
basket, it was Happy Wintz who presented 
the same basket with much greater for- 
mality a few moments later to another 
guest who was being introduced without 
flowers. When Elder Statesman J. Mon- 
roe Johnson of South Carolina was orator- 
ically bestowing upon representatives of 
all past convention cities of the Legion 
medallions to show how much we thought 
of these cities, Happy Wintz stood in line 
with the rest and, when all the medallions 
had been handed out, clamored for recog- 
nition as the mayor of the greatest Legion 
convention city of them all—Windsor, 
Ontario. 

The attitude of the convention much of 
the time was that of ring-side expectancy. 
It assembled in an atmosphere surcharged 
with excitement over the bonus, the bonus 
army of the Potomac, prohibition and 
veterans’ economy measures. It was 
known that thirty-eight Departments in 
their conventions had given mandates 
which insured that the national convention 
would vote overwhelmingly in favor of full 
and immediate payment of adjusted ser- 
vice certificates; but it was also known that 
elder statesmen of the Legion would speak 
against the proposal. Wright Patman, 
Congressman from Texas, leading exponent 
of the proposal in and out of Congress, was 








field marshal of the pro-bonus forces, 
watchful of any effort to thwart the ex- 
pression of the will of the Departments. 
Sam Reynolds, National Executive Com- | 
mitteeman from Nebraska, led the antis, 
with Past National Commanders Henry 
D. Lindsley of Texas and Edward E. 
Spafford of New York also field marshals 
of the opponents. 

Contrary to the expectations of hostile 
commentators on recent activities of the | 
Legion, National Commander Stevens 
shattered no gavels, while he presided over 
the convention. There were those, watch- 
ing the Legion’s session from distant cities, 
who hoped the Legion would burst at Port- 
land in the fashion of a flywheel which has 
been speeded too fast. They were dis- 
appointed. Debate and voting proceeded 
as orderly as at any of the Legion’s earlier 
conventions, and only a few times did 
Mr. Stevens have to bang his gavel for 
order and plead for fair play to speakers. 
On these occasions it was evident that most 








of the disorder and booing was not upon 
the main floor and the balcony where dele- 
gates were seated but from the upper tiers | 
of the balcony where spectators, including | 
many non-Legionnaires, were sitting. 
Considering the depth of feeling which 
this controversial issue had aroused, the 
debate and vote on the adjusted compen- 
sation issue was an inspiring demonstra- 
tion of the Legion’s customary ability to 
keep its head. At Detroit in 1931, the con- 
vention voted against the adjusted com- 
pensation payment (Continued on page 46) 
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proposal by a substantial majority. At 
Portland it reversed that stand by an over- 
whelming majority. At Portland, as at De- 
troit, there was manifested no harshness of 
victors for the vanquished, no intent of the 
defeated to pull down the temple of Legion 
solidarity. It was evident once more, as 
often before in Legion history, that those 
who disagreed with the Legion policy 
adopted on adjusted compensation or pro- 
hibition were willing to consider these as of 
only temporary importance, incapable of 
obscuring the fundamental program and 
purposes of the organization which will 
continue long after the passing controver- 
sial issues have been forgotten. 


HE Portland parade wasn’t the largest 

Legion convention parade, but few of 
the earlier parades surpassed it in the rich- 
ness of its pageantry and the colorful set- 
tings amid which it was seen. Oregon’s 
neighboring State of Washington came 
down to march for forty minutes past the 
reviewing stand, five minutes longer than 
it took the hosts of Oregon itself to pass 
that point. California, too, marched by 
almost as long as Oregon and Washington. 
It was pre-eminently the day of the Pacific 
Coast and the Northwest. Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, North Dakota, Utah, South 
Dakota, Nevada were there in force, but 
among the fifteen thousand marchers 
every State was represented by an impres- 
sive delegation, distance and traveling 
time and the depression considered. Even 
farthest-away Maine had twenty-five of its 
delegates in line. 

The sixty-five bands and drum corps 
which marched had come from the East 
and Middle West and South as well as 
from the nearby States, but the depression 
had scored in keeping away that magnifi- 
cent outfit, the Electric Post Band of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, 1932 national cham- 
pions of the Legion; the ever-to-be-re 
membered drum corps of Miami, Florida, 
the always-present-up-to-now drum corps 
of Racine, Wisconsin, with its exhibit of 
the Boys of ’76. 

But Portland, seeing a Legion parade 
for the first time, noted no gaps. The 
twenty-thousand citizens and Legion- 
naires who assembled in the Multnomah 
Stadium, in the center of which was the 
reviewing stand, and the two hundred 
thousand others who lined curbings or sat 
in windows of office buildings saw the same 
inspiring spectacle which has moved and 
thrilled thirteen other American Legion 
convention cities. They saw men and 
women of every State march by in a solid 
procession that lasted four hours, each 
State contributing to the spectacle some- 
thing of the richness of its own history and 
traditions. 

No other city has provided a better 
background for that pageant. Multno- 
mah Stadium is a great half circle mid- 
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way up the heights that overlook Portland 
from the west. Behind it were walls and 
terraces bright with roses and the other 
flowers of Oregon’s autumn. The Septem- 
ber breeze was warm. The sun was bright 
upon the parade pathway, the reviewing 
stand and the solidly-banked seats, but 
roundabout hung a haze of smoke from 
distant forest fires. The faint smell of 
forest fires was in the air. 

Into the bow] of the stadium, the parade 
descended by a long, gentle hill at one 
side, and, after passing the reviewing 
stand and the twenty-thousand spectators, 
mounted a hill at the other side of the 
stadium to wind out of sight on its way 
down-town. 

Red, blue and green parasols blossomed 
like morning glories against the banks of 
spectators in the stadium as the sun’s heat 
increased. At one time, responding to 
the loud-speaker request of Mayor Baker 
of Portland, the entire crowd stood and 
waved handkerchiefs in a salute to Na- 
tional Commander Stevens, testifying 
appreciation of the Legion’s presence in 
Portland. 

Arizona led all the other States—reward 
for making the best membership record in 
1932, figured on the relation of actual en- 
rolment to basic quota. Department 
Commander W. F. Martens of Winslow 
and Department Adjutant E. P. McDowell 
of Phoenix stepped proudly at the head of 
the forty-piece Tucson drum corps, com- 
posed mostly of disabled men, and a large 
number of Arizona Auxiliares garbed as 
seforitas. After Arizona, the parade 
rolled on, State after State, with throbbing 
drums, many-toned bugles, full bursts of 
band music. The melody of each new out- 
fit as it played its way into the stadium 
blended with the music of the departing 
bands and corps. Above the music, the 
roar of bombing planes echoed thunder- 
ingly in the hollowed stadium as air 
squadrons zoomed low toward the review- 
ing stand—watched by Secretary of War 
Patrick J. Hurley and Admiral Richard 
H. Leigh. 

California marched by with black bears 
and Spanish gentlemen from South Pasa- 
dena in green, crimson and orange panta- 
loons. Florida passed in tropical white, 
followed by Nevada cowboys with huge 
sombreros and yellow shirts. Then Ver- 
mont—cheered for its long journey. 
Audrey Houglum scored a feminine tri- 
umph as drum major of the drum corps 
from North Dakota—steel-helmet, silvery 
tunic, high boots, ruby lips. Came then 
Nebraska corn huskers and Omaha Post, 
sun-flowered Kansans, a girls’ orchestra 
from Mississippi in costumes of the Old 
South, playing in a leafy bower atop a 
truck; South Carolinians, with J. Monroe 
Johnson; buckaroos from Wyoming, with 
rearing horses and a gallant sweep of big 
hats; the band of Beaver Dam, playing 


“On Wisconsin;” South Dakota and New 
Hampshire, a contrast between New Eng- 
land and the Great Plains; Iowa with full 
ranks, ears of corn and extra-long corn 
stalks; Oklahomans in Indian feathers, 
stopping to exchange ya-hoos with Pat 
Hurley; an Indianapolis girls’ drum corps, 
in white dresses and scarlet capes; sun- 
bronzed marchers from New Mexico; the 
drum corps from Kannopolis, North 
Carolina, welcomed enthusiastically by 
fellow-North Carolinian, National Com- 
mander Henry L. Stevens, Jr., and like- 
wise by his son, Henry III, eight years 
old; Memphis (Tennessee) Post’s drum 
corps with golden capes and a plumed 
drum major. 

Forty minutes of the State of Washing- 
ton—Olympia, Spokane, Seattle, Port 
Angeles, Yakima, Seaside, Hoquiam, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Bellingham, Wenatchee, 
Friday Harbor, many more, delegation 
after delegation proclaiming the glory of 
the Northwest and its wonders. They 
were followed by the District of Columbia 
and West Virginia and Minnesota, Ar- 
kansas, Illinois, Louisiana, and Wisconsin. 
Massachusetts passed by one hundred 
strong, with a locomotive from Newbury- 
port. Fifty drummers and buglers from 
Birmingham, Alabama; then the men of 
Maine and a host of Texans. Idaho was 
followed by Ohio and Connecticut and 
Michigan. Pennsylvania, also in force; 
Colorado, with its colors and forty march- 
ers; New York, headed by fifty stalwarts 
of New York Police Post; Rhode Island, 
scant ranks but full of spirit; Missouri, 
proclaiming the invitation to hold the 1935 
convention in St. Louis; New Jersey, with 
green berets adorned with golden mosqui- 
tos; Virginia, with heads up and well- 
formed lines; Kentucky and Delaware, and 
then Montana with fifty-five men in five- 
gallon hats and bright neckerchiefs. 
Georgia and Missouri. Utah followed by 
Maryland. 

Finally came Oregon, headed by the 
Albany band in gold hats and blue uni- 
forms. Two thousand marchers of Port- 
land Post, largest in the world in 1932. 
Outstanding, the Salem Post drum corps, 
green-hatted Hood River Post, the Sher- 
wood band all in white, the kiltied Scotch 
bagpipe band from Ashland, the cave men 
from Grants Pass. 


HE band of Board of Trade Post of 
Chicago and the drum corps of Capital 
City Post of Salem, Oregon, played their 
way to American Legion fame at the con 
vention. In the national musical contests 
they won the first prizes and the honor of 
representing the I.egion in the new year as 
the official band and the official drum 
corps. 
The band contest was held at Grant 
Bow] and a crowd of thousands cheered 
the Chicago outfit and the other bands 
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which took part. Second prize was won 
by the band of Beaver Dam (Wisconsin) 
Post, and third prize by the North Dakota 
State Band. The Chicago band received 
a cash award of $1,000 and the Lemuel 
Bolles Trophy. Second and third prizes 
carried cash awards of $500 and $250. 

The Chicago band was led by Armin F. 
Hand, who was first assistant to John 
Philip Sousa at Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station during the war. His father 
and grandfather were eminent band 
leaders. Jesse Ward Meyers directed the 
Beaver Dam band, which was appearing 
in its tenth national convention contest 
after a notable record of victories in other 
years. The North Dakota State Band, 
headed by Miss Audrey Houglum, 18- 
year-old co-ed from North Dakota State 
College, had seventeen of its thirty-one 
members who were originally members of 
the 164th Infantry Band. Now living in 
different North Dakota cities, they get 
together to play but twice a year—at the 
department and national conventions. 

Twelve cities were represented in the 
drum corps contests held in Multnomah 
Stadium. The Salem outfit by its victory 
won the main cash award of $1,000 and the 
Russell G. Creviston Trophy. Charles A. 
Whittemore, six-foot drum major for 
Salem, was the winner of the champion- 
ship drum major contest. 

South Pasadena (California) Post won 
second place in the drum corps contests, 
with a cash award of $500, and third place 
and a cash award of $250 was won by 
Rainier Noble Post of Seattle, Washington. 

Twenty thousand persons saw the drum 
corps contests, in which other contenders, 
in order, were: Monterey Peninsula, 
California; Birmingham, Alabama; Bend, 
Oregon; San Jose, California; John Regan 
Post, Boise, Idaho; La Grande, Oregon; 
Logan Wheeler Post, Yakima, Washing- 
ton; Withycomb Post, Corvallis, Washing- 
ton, and Spokane, Washington. 

In the individual bugling contests, first 
place was won by J. E. McCurdy of La- 
Porte, Indiana; second by H. G. Patterson, 
University Post of Seattle, Washington, 
and third by A. R. Foster of Bellingham, 
Washington. 

The individual drumming contest was 
won by Joe Hathaway of Board of Trade 
Post of Chicago, with Jay C. Walker of 
South Pasadena (California) Post, second, 
and J. D. Bloomingdale, of South Pasadena 
Post, third. 

Second place in the drum major contest 
was won by N. B. Green of Birmingham, 
Alabama, and third by R. M. Elder of 
Bend, Oregon. 

In the convention golf tournament, two 
dentists shared high honors. Dr. Cliff 
Baker of Kalama, Washington, and Dr. 
O. F. Willing of Portland were the victors. 
Dr. Baker won the Patrick J. Hurley Cup, 
offered by the Secretary of War each year 
to the army veteran having low score. He 
had six strokes under par for thirty-six 
holes of the well-trapped Waverley Coun- 
try Club course. He had two 69’s for his 
morning and afternoon rounds. Dr. 
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Willing, a lieutenant in the dental corps of 
the Navy during the war and one of the 
country’s best-known goliers, won the 
Charles Francis Adams Cup offered an- 
nually by the Secretary of the Navy. He 
made a 71 in the morning and a 73 in the 
afternoon, even par for the thirty-six holes. 
Forty-two Legionnaires played on the 
Waverley course. All other Portland 
Country club courses were open to Legion- 
naires without payment of greens fees. 


HE Forty and Eight in its Thirteenth 
Promenade Nationale at Portland 
reviewed with satisfaction its 1932 record 
of notable assistance to the Legion in 


membership and child welfare activities | 


and, in electing John A. Elden of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as Chef de Chemin de Fer for 


1933 pledged itself to give to the Legion | 
in the new year even greater help than it | 
Its deliberations were | 


has ever given. 
conducted and its 1933 program was pre- 
pared while it carried on with new zeal its 
own particular roles in the pageantry of 
convention week. 

Portland was edified by the Forty and 
Eight’s night parade, the finest yet seen 
in any Legion convention city—a proces- 
sion of brilliant drum corps and bands, 
locomotives with clanging bells and belch- 
ing smokestacks, floats from many parts of 
the country. Red fire and flares of many 
colors lighted the whole parade route. 
Moving swiftly through the convention 
crowds, with spectators banked deep on 
the curbings and in the windows of hotels 
and office buildings, the Forty and Eight’s 
spectacle on the first night of the conven- 
tion was the first impressive demonstra- 
tion of the convention’s magnitude, pre- 
paring citizens for the main parade of the 
Legion on the following day. After the 
Forty and Eight parade, it held its annual 
wreck at the Coliseum and _ initiated 
seventy captives—“‘poor goofs.” 

The Promenade Nationale was held in 
the Elks’ Temple, where Chef de Chemin 
de Fer William D. Lyons introduced Henry 
L. Stevens, Jr., retiring National Com- 
mander of the Legion, Louis A. Johnson, 
National Commander for 1933, and many 
other leaders of the convention. Among 
the important actions of the promenade 
were these: 

Adopted the recommendation of Paul 
J. McGahan, Historien Nationale, that 
historians of Voitures take the lead in 
promoting the preparation of adequate 
histories of Legion Posts. 

Approved refinement of the present 
Forty and Eight tab worn with the Legion 
button, a new type to be issued as soon as 
the supply of present tabs is exhausted. 

Recommended that Voitures exchange 
visits to encourage mutual friendliness. 

Recommended that Voitures have Voy- 
ageurs visit members in hospitals as soon 
as they have been admitted and make 
provisions for their entertainment. 

Approved a plan for contests among boys 
for the making of miniature French box 
cars from blueprints to be obtained by 
Voitures from the (Continued on page 48) 











Here’s the way to bring 


XMAS 
JOY 
to SMOKERS. 





TS handsome one-pound glass humidor of 
fresh Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed Smoking 
Tobacco makes a welcome Christmas gift. You 
can’t go wrong in giving Edgeworth. The glass 
was ad will be permanently prized by the smoker 
fur keeping his tobacco fresh. 


* * 


$750 


TT one - pound 
ade a tin, es- 
pecially wrapped to 
make an attractive 
gift. Filled with cool 
slow-burning Edge- 
worth Ready-Rub- 
bed in perfect smok- 
condition. Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed is also sold in pound vacuum 
tins. These are best for your friends who 

ive in high altitudes or at a great distance. 


* * * g 
or for only... 5 
HIS half-pound 
tin of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed makes 
an attractive, inexpen- 
sive present in its bright 
ift carton. Also sold in 
Ralf. pound vacuum 
packed tins. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice also in half- 
pounds. Allin attractive 
Christmas cartons. 
Ask your nearest 
dealer to show you these 
Christmas packages. If he cannot supply you, 
send us your order for the packages you want, 
with remittance, the names and addresses of those 
you wish to remember, and your card of pains 
for each friend. All delivery char, 
pe careful to ify Edgeworth fem Rubbed 
Edgeworth Plug Slice. Address Larus & Bro. 
re orp ny, II th 22d Street, Richmond, 
Va. you—and a Merry Christmas. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
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FOR LEGIONNAIRES 
=z] 


The 1932 Legion Emblem cata- 
logue is literally crammed with 
out-of-the-ordinary Christmas 
gift suggestions for Legion- 
naires, Rings, watches, charms, 
humidors, cigarette cases, knives, 
leather goods and scores of other 
brand new things too numerous 
to mention, are featured at sur- 
prisingly low prices. Your copy 
of this interesting booklet will 
be mailed free of charge and with 
no obligation whatsoever to pur- 
chase. Sign and mail the conven- 
ent coupon now. 


O Check bere if you \ 


1932 Auxiliary 
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catalogue 


Emblem Div., American Legion, 777 
N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gentlemen— 

Please rush my free copy of the 
1932 American Legion Emblem cata- 
logue. It is distinctly understood that 
this places me under no obligation 
to purchase. 








Keynotes and Drumbeats 


(Continued from page 47) 


Voiture Nationale in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Recommended that all Grandes Voitures 
and Voitures Locaux take part actively in 
the Legion’s Junior Baseball activity, co- 
operating with Legion Posts. 

Recommended that all Voitures conduct 
the Forty and Eight memorial service prior 
to Armistice Day. 

Approved changes in ritual, especially 
those relating to degrees, and directed 
preparation of a booklet entitled “The 
Wreck,” for the guidance of Voitures. 

Directed continuance of the program 
for assisting in every way possible the en- 
rolling of members of the Legion. 

Approved plans for extension of the 
Forty and Eight’s child welfare activi- 
ties in the year ahead, with especial em- 
phasis on assistance to juvenile offenders. 

Adopted a recommendation for pre- 
vention of unseemly stunts in initiations. 

Amended wording of Constitution to 
provide that each Voyageur shall be pres- 
ent at all memorial services and funerals 
of departed comrades and participate in 
the proper observance of all veterans’ days 


as may have beenestablished by the Legion. 

The election of John A. Elden as Chef de 
Chemin de Fer was made unanimous, as 
was the election of the following Sous 
Chefs de Chemin de Fer: Sam R. Heller, 
of Virginia; Harry R. Ransom, of Wiscon- 
sin; John D. Crowley, of Massachusetts; 
William Schantz, of North Dakota; Louis 
G. Waldman, of Missouri, and Earl S. 
Dutro, of Oregon. Charles W. Ardery of 
Indianapolis was re-elected Correspondant 
National, and Paul J. McGahan of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as Historien National. 
Other officers elected were: Commissaire 
Intendant National, N. Carl Nielsen, of 
Washington; Conducteur National, Frank 
P. Flannery, of Illinois; Gardes de la Porte 
Nationaux, LeRoy Kaufman, of Pennsy]- 
vania, and Russell H. Hart, of Montana; 
Aumonier National, Father Frank J. 
Berry, of Iowa; Drapeau National, Fred 
W. Dralle, of Wyoming; Executive Com- 
mittee, M. B. O’Sullivan, of Kentucky, 
W. J. Ejivers, of Oregon, and Carl O. 
Powers, of Iowa; Finance Committee, 
William D. Lyons (Continued on page 64) 


Bonds and Blue Devils 


(Continued from page 41) 


LaSalle Theater, where ‘‘Pershing’s Heroes” 
signed the receipts for all Liberty Bond 
subscriptions. 

We made four-minute speeches at all 
of the theaters in the evening and usually 
there were two of us at each performance 
to sign receipts. Imagine my mixed emo- 
tions one evening (my wife was present) 
when I heard an enthusiastic chairman say 
at the conclusion of my talk: 

“Now these brave soldiers will kiss any 
woman present who subscribes to a Liberty 
Bond.” 

A moment later there was a shout, 
“There’s one!’ and I hurried down the 
aisle to where a blushing, but patriotic 
young matron sat beside a husky guy who 
did not look like her brother. 

“Did you buy a bond?” (politely) 

“Y-e-s.”” (coyly) 

So I stuck my elbow in the gentleman’s 


| eye and gave the lady a chaste salute upon 


the lips. 

What a war! 

The campaign had only five days to go 
when we reached Chicago, but it seems in 
retrospect that at least a month was 
crowded into that period. Pathos and 
humor and high excitement marked every 
hour, not only in Chicago but in each city 
where a part of our detail was assigned. 

When the Liberty Loan campaign had 
ended, we were immediately ordered to re- 
port to Washington, and there we were 
turned over to George Creel’s Committee 
on Public Information for thirty days. The 
committee sent us on scheduled tours 


pretty much all over the country, in groups 
of two, our mission being to speak for War 
Chests, Red Cross and to support the war 
program in general. But my own assign- 
ment was something unique. 

A few days previously the French gov- 
ernment had sent to this country as a 
“beau geste” a picked group of ninety- 
three enlisted Chasseurs Alpins, more 
popularly known as “Blue Devils,” ac- 
companied by four officers. Lieutenant 
Albert LeMoal was in command of the 
detail and Lieutenants Roger Cluzeau, 
Jean Canal and Max Benois were from 
other branches of the French service. They 
were a hand-picked lot; no finer group of 
soldiers ever wore a uniform. Every one had 
been wounded, some having wound stripes 
from five different engagements. LeMoal 
had won the Legion of Honor medal at the 
age of nineteen, the youngest Frenchman 
to be so distinguished. 

The Creel committee had booked them 
for a tour as far south as Macon, Georgia, 
and west to St. Louis; and Corporal 
Ormerod of the 12th Field Artillery was 
detailed to ride herd on them. 

We traveled in three Pullman cars in 
charge of a special Pullman conductor. | 
have forgotten his name, but if I ever get 
to be President I am going to hunt him up 
and make him Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s. 

I picked up the Chasseurs in Washing- 
ton and our first stop was Harrisburg. The 
next day we were in Philadelphia, but the 
real tour did not begin until we hit the 
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high road south through Petersburg, Rich- 
mond, Charlotte and Atlanta to Macon, 
where we lay over for a day’s rest. Then 
we headed back through Atlanta to Nash- 
ville, Memphis, St. Louis and Chicago, 
where May 30, 1918, was the high point in 
the career of this soldier. 

We traveled at night and usually pulled 
into the town where we were to do our 
stuff about 4:00 or 5:00 A. M. Those 
mountain boys were not used to Pullman 
trains and many of them really got no sleep 
until almost morning. Of course, the local 
committee with the city band was down at 
the yards about 7:00 A. M. demanding 
that we turn out at once to begin “the 
biggest day the town ever had.” 

With the vestibules locked, they could 
not get into the train, and it was my job 
to roll out of the berth and, after listening 
to their pleas and threats, make them a 
speech somewhat as follows: 

“IT know you have prepared for the 
greatest day this town ever saw and we are 
going to help you put it over. But you 
must remember that these men had a big 
day yesterday and will have another to- 
morrow. At nine o’clock they will be in 
formation ready to go any place or do any- 
thing you want, but not a minute sooner.” 

Most of the time there was no further 
parley, but as Lieut. LeMoal always 
backed me up, no local potentate ever got 
anywhere by getting tough. 

There was usually a local band to play 
for us, but after two sad tries to march to 
their music, I always had to arrange for the 
band to march in some other place in the 
line-up and have our six French buglers 
play our own music. For your Frenchman 
marches with a cadence of 150 steps a 
minute, compared with the United States 
Army cadence of 130 steps per minute. 
At first I did not march with the Blue 
Devils as there was no place for me in their 
formation, but the officers soon noticed 
this and thereafter never failed to invite me 
to march with them at the head of their 
column. 

For a time, I had to “‘count the cadence” 
like a rookie, but I was soon able to fling 
my feet in the new time. Incidentally, we 
struck one American musical outfit that 
could play 150. It was the band at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
drilled by the late John Philip Sousa. 

The Frenchmen made a great show and 
there was rare excitement and unbridled 
enthusiasm from the time we climbed off 
the cars in the morning until we rolled 
away in the darkness that night. Usually 
the Women’s Motor Corps was lined up to 
meet us at the station, all dolled out in 
smart uniforms and chauffeuring high- 
priced cars. It was my job to see that each 
got at least one Frenchman and that the 
President of the Corps got two officers, all 
of which called for some quick mental 
arithmetic. As I sized up the drivers, I al- 
ways picked out one especially easy on 
the eyes and told her I wanted her’s to be 
the “official car.” Of course she squealed 
with delight. Then, having assigned all my 
proteges, I would put the last Chasseur in 
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the back seat of her car, climb in beside the 
driver, and tell her to be sure to get to our 
destination first so I could superintend the 
unloading. 

Did I have fun? 

En route back from Macon, a light- 
fingered train boy went through the cars 
and purloined a number of medals and 
purses. But just as he was making his last 
touch a Frenchman saw him and let out a 
yell. In a moment the young crook was 
surrounded by a crowd of wild men brand- 
ishing needle bayonets and an occasional 
knife. It was all the officers could do to 
keep the men from taking him apart, and 
he was the worst scared crook it was ever 
my pleasure to see. 

The high point of the trip was at Chicago, 
May 20th, where the day started with a 
luncheon at the Hotel Morrison, where I 
sat beside General Pershing’s brother, and 
ended with a rally that packed the big 
Auditorium Theater to the doors. With 
two friends, I had slipped away from a for- 
mal dinner to eat in the main dining room 
of the Blackstone. Eating alone at a near- 
by table was former President Roosevelt. 
I sent him a note by a waiter, asking if I 
might come over and speak to him, and 
with his characteristic enthusiasm he came 
over to our table to greet us—and me a 
corporal! 

A little later we were putting on our 
regular show from the Auditorium stage— 
a speech by a local brass hat, a brief re- 
sponse by a French officer, some plain and 
fancy bugling by our six buglers (and how 
they could toot!), and then “the American 
Soldier who has been fighting in France.” 

As I stepped to the front of the stage 
that night, and looked up into the distant 
upper balconies, more than five thousand 
persons rose to their feet; not, I knew, as 
any personal tribute to me, but because to 
them I symbolized husband and sweet- 
heart, brother and son, who had gone into 
the great war. I talked again for twenty 
minutes and they stood again when I had 
finished. There will never be another day 
like it. 

I told the Blue Devils goodbye next day 
in Indianapolis and after a thirty-day fur- 
lough rejoined my overseas companions at 
Fort Myer, Virginia. Thirty-eight of us 
went back to our old commands overseas, 
reaching them in time to get into the St. 
Mihiel scrap in which one of the group was 
killed. 

En route to the war a second time there 
was much for us to talk about, and one 
day something was said about the fact that 
the newspaper headlines had always fea- 
tured us as “‘Heroes.”” It was “Pershing’s 
Heroes Parade” or “War Hero Speaks.” 

“Just a bunch of bunk!” said one. 

“No, there was a reason,” I insisted. 

“They were tryin’ to kid somebody.” 

“Not at all,” I argued. “I used to read 
copy on newspapers and I know you need 
short words for headlines. We were all 
heroes because “‘hero”’ is a four-letter word. 
If it were a twelve-letter word there 
wouldn’t have been a damned hero in the 
crowd.” 
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If You Could See 
What Happens 
Inside Your 
Gun Barrel 


You Would Realize the Importance 
of the New Seal -Tite Wad 











The tremendous pressure of the exploded 
powder pushes against the wad, forcing wad 
and shot through the gun barrel at lightning 
speed. If the wad does not completely seal the 
bore, part of the hot powder gas may get past 
the wad, decreasing velocity and melting some 
of the shot pellets, resulting in poor patterns, 
perhaps a missed bird or rabbit. 
The new Western Seal-Tite wad is molded of 
a patented* resilient- composition. The dia- 
gram above shows how its edges are forced 
outward against the gun barrel, under pressure, 
providing a perfect SEAL between the powder 
gas and the shot pellets. The powder can't get 
past the wad. 
Seal-Tite wads are uniform in size, shape and 
texture and, unlike felt wads, they do net ab- 
sorb moisture. Only Seal-Tite wads are non- 
absorbent and ballistically stable. Mail the 
Coupon for free leaflets describing Western 
Xpert, Super-X and Field shotgun shells. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

1268 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 

Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
oe U.S. A. 1,659,649 — 1,577,426 — 1,576,579 
1,485,337 


The new Winchester Mod- 
el 21 double barrel shot- 


gun is such an outstanding 
value at its price that it 
will pay you to send for 
a folder which describes 
it in detail, 





















WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

1268 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Gentiemen : Please send me free literature telling about 

Western Xpert and Western Field shotgun shells, and a 


copy of Capt. Askins’ booklet on Super-X — the 
long-range load. 
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When You Are 
Sixty-Five 








O.: of every hundred 
persons now thirty-five, sixty-one 
will be living at age sixty-five. 

No one can foresee his individual 
destiny, but whatever your fate, the 
John Hancock Retirement Fund Pol- 
icy is an ideal arrangement, because 
it combines the advantages of per- 
sonal income and family protection. 

For example, a $20,000 policy 
will provide life insurance of that 
amount for your family if you die 
before age 65; and if you live, it 
becomes income for yourself of 
$200 a month as long as you live. 

Send for further information 
about this policy. 





. 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MassacnusetrTs 


Joun Hancock Inoqumy Bureau 
197 CLanenvon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Your Family 
~—Their Future and Yours."’ 


UIDs cctnicissittarna 


Street and No. 


City ei icsaicnsininailedenscitadatnitia 


A. L. M. 12-32 
ca we give inventors 


PATENTS ficeine 


charge, a service noted for results, evidenced by 

many well known Patents of extraordinary 

value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 

Lacey & Lacey, 635 F St., N. W. Dept. 8 

Wash., D. C. Estab. 1869 
Numerous Legionnaire References 























As one of the oldest 
atent firms in Amer- 





FARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


instruct you by our new simple 

goveeee and supply you with work. Write 

or particulars and Free Book to-day. 
TRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 

809 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 











Now rane Drum Corps 


pot your post in limelight 
at conventions and celebra- 
tions. Boost year ‘round at- 
tendance. Get new members 
with thrilling martial music. 
Organize a drum corps with 
aid of valuable new Leedy 
booklet “The Roll-Off’—42 
pages of information answers 
a'l organization and equipment 
problems. Shows al! drum major sig- 
nals. Scores of interesting photos 
and much historical data. Sent 
FREE to 
members. j - 
gation. Write for 
your copy now. 


leedy Mfg. Co., 


1201 Leedy Bidg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


















Send for Free Booklet 
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Minute Men, New Style 


(Continued from page 15) 


inumbering about 132,000, the National 
|Guard about 190,000 and the Organized 
| Reserves, officers only, about 100,000, 
}the total is 422,000 available as an im- 
mediate fighting force, with the National 
Guard well over forty percent of the whole. 

Efficient as the National Guard is, its 
usefulness might be enhanced in several 
| ways. The problem is largely one of funds 
we have to deal with. If money were pro- 
vided to expand to the tentatively adopted 
objective of 210,500, we could supply es- 
sential elements not now organized, as 
| special units of divisions, some heavy field 
| artillery, some headquarters units, certain 
elements of engineer and medical regiments, 
and some needed train units. More officers 
and enlisted men could be sent to the 
service schools. 

The National Guard could be made more 
useful by doing a little more on camp con- 
struction to bring the camps to all essen- 
tial needs, by replacing all our motor ve- 
hicles which, carried over from the World 
War, are operated at great sacrifice of 
economy, by embarking on a program of 
equipping anti-aircraft artillery and by 
keeping up with modern advances in com- 
munication equipment. 

Yes, it costs money to maintain the 
National Guard, a lot of money. Still, on 
the basis of a 124,000,000 population, it 
costs each person in the United States only 
about forty-five cents a year to finance the 
organization, or the price of a movie 
ticket. 

Activities of the National Guard in 
state service evidence the reliance placed 
in it. In situations of a kind beyond the 
ability of the customary agencies or civil 
authorities to cope with adequately, the 
National Guard has been called upon to 
maintain order, uphold the law and protect 
life and property, as well as to assist in the 
work of rescue and relief attending public 
disasters. 

Within the last year or so, troops of this 
service have been enlisted in Maine to 
|capture an escaped prisoner, and, later, to 
| search for a man lost in the woods; in 

Idaho to fight forest fires; in Oklahoma to 
| keep open a free bridge, and again to en- 
force closing of oil wells; in Texas to main- 
| tain martial law in East Texas oil fields; 
'in Wisconsin to protect property after a 
tornado; in Mississippi to preserve order 
at an election, and again to assist in trans- 
porting a prisoner; in Iowa to enforce the 
state law requiring tuberculin testing of 
cattle; in Tennessee to maintain law and 
order while a prisoner was being transported 
from one jail to another; in Arkansas to 
extend relief after a tornado. 

One recalls, too, employment of National 
Guard troops in Illinois in connection with 
a prison riot, and in the coal fields, and 
similar use in Kentucky and Ohio, also in 
coalfield problems. The list is far from 
complete. 





| 











The nineteen flying squadrons of the 
Guard have demonstrated their value in 
local relief repeatedly in the last several 
years. The Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, New York and Ten- 
nessee units have all performed important 
flood-relief missions. The Minnesota and 
Washington squadrons have done effective 
work in forest patrols against fires. The 
planes have been used in emergencies to 
carry the mails, ferry the sick and aid in 
quelling prison disorders. 

We have about 10,000 horses in the en- 
tire organization, and the prospect is that 
the number will grow smaller as motor 
vehicles become more and more service- 
able. The horse has proved too slow for 
mounted officers in modern warfare. A 
dust-throwing side-car, though less pic- 
turesque than a dashing steed making 
tracks from Winchester town, will cover a 
like distance in much less time. With one, 
Sheridan would have made his ride in 
about twenty minutes. And the army 
mule? Soon only the old jokes will be all 
that is left of that deserving and much- 
cussed animal. 

The National Guard of today is a ful- 
filment of the hope and counsel of George 
Washington. With the passage of the 
amended National Defense Act of 1920, 
General Washington’s views on the im- 
portance and status of a trained militia 
were made the official policy of the United 
States. In this year of the two hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, may we not be- 
lieve that he looks down with satisfaction 
upon the National Guard, counting more 
than eighteen infantry divisions, calvary, 
and artillery, field, heavy and coast—all 
trained, I believe, beyond his hopes and 
enlisted, as he wished it, for the duration of 
any war? 

In letters, memoranda and official mes- 
sages, Washington, with his characteristic 
trait of following-through, reiterated his 
contention for upbuilding of a respectable 
militia force, a body of citizen soldiers: 

“The militia of this country must be 
considered as the palladium of our se- 
curity, and the first effectual resort in case 
of hostility; 

“The only possible means of preventing 
insult or hostility for any length of time 
and of being exempted from the conse- 
quent calamities of war is to put the na- 
tional militia in such a condition that they 
may appear truly respectable in the eyes 
of our friends and formidable to those who 
would otherwise be our enemies; 

“A government is a murderer of its 
citizens which sends them to the field un- 
formed and untaught. I can not 
withhold my denunciation of its wickedness 
and folly.” 

Washington advocated, in addition to a 
small professional army, a well-trained 
national militia on the lines of the present 
National Guard. He recommended an- 
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nual periods of field training, use of officers 
and soldiers of the Revolutionary army as 
instructors of militia, establishment by 
each State of a “magazine’’ of its own, 
“containing arms, accoutrements, ammu- 
nition, and all kinds of camp supplies and 
warlike stores,’ and organization of the 
militia into divisions, all of which have 
been realized in fact or in spirit in our 
National Guard system under the Na- 
tional Defense Act. Even the present sys- 
tem of state adjutants general was ad- 
vocated by Washington. He was for peace, 
as we all are—but for peace through pre- 
paredness. 

In the mere decade since the reorgani- 


‘Double Proof 


zation of the National Guard was begun 
under the National Defense Act, it has 
come to be the first line of defense con- 
templated by the first President. It is com- 
ing to be true that members of the organi- 
zation are regarded as, in his own prophetic 


words, ‘“‘the Van and Flower of the Ameri- 
as an important military | 


can Forces,” 
asset. The National Guard has taken on a 
new dignity. 


It should be matter of pride to all offi- | 


cers and enlisted men in the National 
Guard that they are part of a living me- 

morial to the zeal, foresight and surpassing 
wisdom of the beloved father of their 
country. | 


| 
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with the old brigadier’s straight ones. 
Young Brulais was supporting Fifi solici- 
tously. The twocommercial travelers whose 
ill-luck it was to have spent last night at 
the inn were in the group, and finally, 
alone, Conceau strutted importantly. 

Bond stepped into the shadow to watch 
their arrival. He saw Fifi draw back as they 
neared the door. She had been crying. 
Tears streaked her face, and instead of 
looking hard, as she had at dinner last 
night, today she seemed only pathetic. 
She was wearing high-heeled shoes that 
tripped her in the deep sand, so that 
Brulais’ arm once more was circling her 
slender shoulders. 

Brulais’ face, too, was whiter than it 
had been yesterday, and he looked even 
less honest. He had dressed himself in 
black. So Durtal had, too, for that matter. 
The banker shuffled slightly and Bond 
realized that he was considerably older 
than any of the others, except perhaps the 
brigadier, and that these events must have 
unnerved him. Only Conceau, marching 
behind, was stiffly arrogant. To see their 
faces thus, one guess was as good as an- 
other as to who might be guilty. 

They halted at the door, and the briga- 
dier knocked heavily. There was a moment 
of confusion as Fifi cried out that she could 
not step inside. Bond felt an instant’s 
quiet amusement. The picture they made 
fitted poorly with the errand that had 
brought him to St. Alban in the first place. 
Royalists? Hardly, in appearance at least. 

“Sit down,” he bade. They filed in one 
at a time, and seated themselves solemnly, 
hands in laps. “I’m not quite ready to 
talk,” Bond said. “If you’ll just be pa- 
tient a few minutes, please.” 

He took out his watch. Conceau pro- 
duced his at once. But nothing else hap- 
pened. Only the passing minutes blew upon 
the coals of their uneasy curiosity. Bond 
waited. 

Brulais drummed his fingers on his chair 
at length, and the two travelers, who were 
leaning against the wall near the door, 
looked at him critically. They had 
heard of Merton’s quarrel with Brulais over 
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the girl. Easy to deduce what had hap- 
pened, their faces said. Fifi, crouched deep 
in her chair, stole a glance now and then at 
Bond, again at Durtal. The banker sat a 
little apart from the rest, obviously put 
out to be seen in such shoddy company. 

Only the brigadier, standing guard at 
the door, took advantage of the passing 
time, and with a blue comb, from his tunic 
pocket, combed his long white mustaches. 

“Well, m’sieur,” it was Conceau whose 
patience stretched first. He had been pac- 
ing the floor, avoiding carefully with his 
feet and eyes the brown stain where Mer- 
ton’s body had lain. “What now?’ he 
asked of Bond. ‘“‘You have occupied too 
much of our time already.” 

Bond, who had been holding his note- 
book open with his thumb, glanced into it, 
and then around the faces, staring at him 
there. 

“Now?” he repeated. “Why, I’m ready 
any time to hear a confession.” 

Fifi screamed, in a little shrill dry voice 
that seemed to lose itself in her throat. 

Bond turned toward her. 

“What did you say, madame?” 

“By my mother’s grave, I swear I did 
not do it!’”’ 

Bond smiled, and made a check in his 
notebook. 

“I’m making no accusation now,” he 
said. “Only, I shall tell you how it hap- 
pened, if you wish.” 

“Where’s Kelly?” Brulais demanded ir- 
ritably, and the others looked around 
quickly, as if they had forgotten the 
artist. “Why doesn’t Kelly get into this? 
I can’t see that he is proved guiltless, just 
because he’s American. .. .”’ 

Again Bond smiled, and motioned for 
silence. 

“Several of us know where Kelly was 
last night at the time of the shooting,” he 
said, “but where he is now, in heaven or 
hell, I’m not ready to say definitely.” 

Conceau swung on him. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean he’s dead,”’ Bond said evenly, 
and watched the effect of his words upon 








each of them. (Continued on page 52) 
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Durtal lost his thin coating of poise. He 
cried: ‘‘Dead?” 

“Yes,” Bond nodded. ‘The person who 
killed Merton killed poor Kelly, also. But 
not quite soon enough. I managed to dis- 
cover several things which his murderer 
wished buried with him. For instance . . .” 
and again he looked in his notebook. 

“Who killed him?” Durtal demanded 
angrily. “Is no man safe here?”’ He looked 
accusingly at Brulais. ‘Why, I saw Kelly 
just a few hours ago.” 

“And I,” Brulais muttered, ‘‘early this 
morning. .. .” 


OND answered in his level voice: 

“‘Let’s go over this business together. 
I know that the usual way is to talk to each 
witness alone, but that’s not necessary now. 
This will be quicker. We'll start with you, 
M. Durtal, who first spread the alarm last 
night. What time were the shots fired?” 

“Three-thirty,” the banker said prompt- 
ly. He added, less positively, ‘‘Of course I 
have only your word for it. You told me 
the time.” 

“So I did,” Bond admitted. “You asked 
me, in the hotel corridor, and I had just 
looked at my watch. Now at three-thirty 
where were we? Durtal, these two com- 
mercial gentlemen and the artist Kelly 
were safe abed, when M. Durtal was awak- 
ened by the shots. My watch, which may 
have been a minute or two wrong, pointed 
to 3:30.” 

“And the clock,” Durtal prompted. He 
motioned toward the covered clock face. 
“When we arrived, it pointed to the same 
moment. The bullet had halted it. There 
is double proof.” 

“All right,”” Bond agreed. He watched 
Conceau and Brulais, saw their growing 
uneasiness. “‘You two left the hotel early,” 
he told them. “Where did you go?” 

“TI went to my home,” Conceau said. 

“Any witnesses?” 

The wool merchant scowled. He pro- 
cured a handkerchief from his pocket, and 
in wiping his face seemed to remove the 
arrogance from it. “‘My entire family are 
witnesses,” he said, ‘‘and a neighbor.” 

“All evening?” Bond prompted. 

Conceau started to nod, then shook his 
head. 

*“‘When my neighbor left, I walked with 
him to his gate.” 

“‘What time was that:” 

“Near eleven.” 

“And then?” Bond asked. 

“T returned home.” 

“Did anyone see you come in:” 

Conceau looked dubious. 

““My family was abed when I got back. 
I let myself in quietly, so as to awaken no 
one. I sleep on the lower floor alone, the 
others above.” 

“No one could swear you were at home 
between eleven and dawn this morning?” 

Conceau trembled. 
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Double Proof 


(Continued from page 51) 


“At three-thirty, for instance?’’ Bond 
persisted. 

The wool merchant made a little choking 
sound. 

“No one,” he admitted. 

Durtal and Brulais both looked accus- 
ingly at him. Bond turned to Brulais. 

“And you at three-thirty?’’ the lieu- 
tenant asked. 

The young man’s white face became 
whiter, and he glanced, covertly, at Fifi. 
But before he could speak she broke in. 

“He was at home, just across the town. 
I swear it. I know. .. .” 

“How do you know?” Juste cried from 
the door. 

“Because I left him there,” the girl con- 
fessed, ‘at twenty minutes past three.” 

“That is true, Brulais?”’ Bond asked. 

“True,” Brulais admitted. ‘She pre- 
pared a small supper for us and we ate it.” 
He faltered. “At twenty minutes past 
three she left and started for her own 
home.” 

“Alone?” Bond asked. 

The girl nodded, and Brulais apologized: 
“She insisted on going alone.” 

“Twenty minutes past,’’ Bond repeated 
quietly, ‘‘and you live just across the town. 
In ten minutes you could travel some dis- 
temes....” 

“But I did not kill him, I did not!’ 
Brulais arose excitedly. 

“You hated Merton,” Bond reminded 
him. “Only last evening you threatened 
to kill him.” 

“But I swear I was at home! I was in 
bed!” 

“Vet you have no witness?” 

“None!” 

“That is two of you,” Bond said, “who 
have no witnesses at 3:30. Now, you, 
madame?” 

The girl was weeping. 

“Tt is true. At half after three I was 
alone in the street, returning to my apart- 
ment. I heard the clock strike.” 

“The church clock?” Bond asked 
quickly. 

“But yes. The wind was noisy. But I 
was almost under it. I could not help hear- 
ing it. I went straight to my house.” 

“T saw your light,’ Bond agreed, 
shortly after 3:30. You did, too, M. 
Durtal.” 
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HE banker growled: ‘She would have 
had plenty of time to kill him—they 
may both have killed him. . .” 

“There are three with no alibi,’ Bond 
pointed out. He counted on his fingers. 
“Monsieur Conceau, Monsieur Brulais, and 
Madame Branche. All contend that you 
were alone and attending to your own 
affairs shortly after three this morning.” 
He smiled. ‘But after all, that’s not so 
important, for Merton was not killed at 
three-thirtv.”. They looked up at him 
quickly. ‘He was killed last evening. 





It was shortly after eight o’clock.” 

It was Durtal who shouted: “After 
eight!”’ 

“Kelly saw it happen. At a little after 
eight Kelly came here to the colonel’s 
house, to beg a drink, perhaps, or ten 
francs.”’ 

“But I was here at half past!’’ Durtal 
cried. ‘The door was locked!” 

“T am positive,” Bond said firmly. 
“Merton died about half past eight.” 

“Kelly would lie for ten francs!” the 
banker protested. “He makes a practise 
of lies. And besides, if he is dead... .” 

“You are overlooking the fact that Kelly 
may have talked before he died,’ Bond 
said quietly. 

Durtal arose and walked close to the 
lieutenant. 

“Talked about what?” 

Bond said: “May have described the 
murder. Besides, it’s all too plain to need 
any witnesses.” 

“Plain?” The man’s right eye spread as 
wide as his glass one. 


“Q’EE this clock?’”? Bond asked. He 

yanked the cloth off the face, and the 
hands stood as he had left them, at twenty- 
seven minutes past eight. “The Widow 
Paston wound this clock at five last night. 
Now, the murderer, thinking himself 
smarter than the police, tried to make it 
look as if the shots were fired at half past 
three. He put a bullet through the clock 
and when the pendulum stopped, he 
simply moved the hands to 3:30. He was 
preparing an alibi. But he made one error. 
The weights had not had time to pull the 
chains far down, which was the first thing 
that I noticed. At three-thirty those 
weights would have hung away down here, 
somewhere, instead of up at the top. 
Madame Paston is positive that she wound 
the clock at five . . . she has no reason to 
lie.” 

“She tells the truth,” Juste broke in 
from the doorway. “She is a pious woman.” 

“T marked the positions of the weights on 
the wall, here, with a pencil,” Bond 
pointed. He spoke slowly and precisely, 
like a schoolmaster with a room full of dull 
pupils. The others were bent forward, 
staring. “Then, discovering that the bul- 
let had not damaged the clock itself . . . 
you can see, it went through only the edge 
... I set it for five, just as was done yes- 
terday, and watched the weights travel. 
At twenty-seven minutes past eight they 
were here at the pencil mark.” 

No one spoke for a full minute. Conceau 
scraped his feet on the tile floor and Fifi 
cleared her throat. 

Then Bond said: “Poor little Kelly 
stumbled on to the murder. That’s why 
he died. But he sent me word before he 
was killed. Although that was hardly nec- 
essary, in the light of what the clock told. 
Now for the rest of you. Conceau, you!” 
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The Frenchman’s dark face became 
white for a moment, then he nodded and 
snapped his fingers. He blurted excitedly: 

“T tell you, I was at my home! There 
was a neighbor there! He will swear to it!” 

Bond nodded. “Very well. And you, 
madame?” 

Fifi’s eyes widened. She spoke carefully, 
feeling her way back into her memory. 

“T was following him . . . the colonel... 
when he left the hotel.” 

Bond interrupted: “You quarreled.” 

“Yes, sir. That is true. He called me a 
wildcat. Told me to leave. I was afraid 
...I1 followed a way, then I stepped 
into the Café of the Two Brave Soldiers.” 

“What time was it?” Bond asked. 

“‘A few minutes before eight. There were 
five others . . . they all will tell you that I 
did not leave for more than three hours. 
The gentleman ... M. Brulais. . . came in 
just behind me.” 

“You followed her?” Bond asked. 

“TI had gone into the apothecary’s,” 
Brulais admitted. ‘When she passed, I 
came out.” 

“We sat and listened to the blind fid- 
dler,” the girl said. “‘When the music 
stopped about eleven we went to m’sieur’s 
house. We remained there, till, as I told 
you, I departed.” 

Bond said: “Very well. The three of you 
have alibis. That leaves you, Durtal, un- 
accounted for.”’ 

The banker stared. His mouth opened 
and closed. Bond reminded him: “You see, 
it was you who first mentioned 3:30.” 

Durtal cried: “I?” 

Juste waddled forward. 

“At 3:30,” Bond explained, “‘you cried 
out that you had heard shooting. You set 
the time. And who could have known, ex- 
cept the man who set the clock? You shot 
a hole in the clock and moved the hands.” 

Durtal gulped. “Non, non,” he pro- 
tested. “It was you told me the time.”’ 

“And you made me repeat it,” Bond ac- 
cused. “Asked me twice, to impress it on 
me. Besides, with that wind from the 
north, no one would have heard shots at 
the hotel. That was obvious.” 

Durtal looked for a chair. 
let me think,” he protested. 

“What’s more,” Bond said, “I looked 
into your bedroom as I went back upstairs. 
Your windows were closed, and your 
shutters. Mine were open. With your 
windows shut you could not have heard a 
dozen shots. I could, had there been any.” 

After a moment of silence, Bond said: 

“We have your own word, Durtal, that 
you were here at Merton’s door at half past 
eight. I saw you return to the hotel. Kelly 
came up the cliff just a minute ahead of 
you. You were shivering . . . you had at- 
tacked Merton a few minutes before.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” Durtal yelled. His mousey 
face lost its control and he shook his fist 
once violently. ‘Merton attacked me! I 
went to reason with him. He was drunk. I 
let him have some money, fifty thousand 
francs, for a good cause...” 

“When?” Bond asked 

Durtal shut his right eye; the left stared 
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straight ahead. He hesitated before he 
answered: “A month ago.” 

“What cause?” Bond prompted. He re- 
membered suddenly the errand which had 
first brought him to St. Alban. “You area 
royalist?” he asked. 

There was another moment of silence. 
Conceau straightened up. Durtal cried: 

“T have the honor! Those two claim to 
be!”’ He jabbed a thumb at Conceau and 
Brulais. “They talk! I work at it. Alone. 
I cannot let the world guess my politics. It 
would hurt my business!”’ 

“But you told Merton?” 

“Those two sent him to me,’’ Durtal 
cried, ‘‘and . . . the good God knows why 
.. . | confided in him! He offers help. I 
give him the money, our whole fund. For 
the restoration, you see.” He was gasping 
between words. “All our money. Did he 
bring about uprising as he promised? No! 
He gambled on exchange, bought dollars, 
then francs, then dollars. For his own 
pocket. Along time I suspect it. Last night, 
there at that wretched dinner table, I 
understand. I go to him. . . look!” 

He pointed shakily to the empty pistol 
holster. 

“The pistol was in that. He reached for 
it. I reached for it. Westruggled.”” The 
man sat down suddenly, his legs crumpling 
under him. 

“In the struggle he died?” 
prompted. 

“Tt was an accident!”’ Durtal pleaded. 

“And Kelly surprised you.” 

Durtal staggered up. “Zut, that Kelly!” 
he swore. “He is a dog!” 

“A watch dog. He walked in on you. ...” 

“T am searching for papers, any with my 
name! I turn, and there he stands in the 
door. Is he horrified? Is he ready to 
avenge his countryman? No! He sets a 
price on his tongue. Five thousand francs.” 

“He’ll remain quiet a long time now,” 
Bond said. “Then what?” 

“This morning he tells me it will be ten 
thousand, he has found his silence more 
valuable. Why do I want silence? For my- 
self? No, no, for the cause. For the mon- 
archy. I am ready to pay ten thousand. 
But suddenly I know it will do no good. 
Kelly had to die.” 

Brigadier Juste stepped in importantly. 

“The gun?” he demanded. 

Durtal remained silent. 

“You threw it into the sea?” Bond ac- 
cused. 

“No,” Durtal admitted. “It isa valuable 
gun. I have locked it away in my bank.” 

“You are thrifty,” the brigadier said. 
He had lost his awe of him. Unceremoni- 
ously, he lifted him to his feet. ‘You have 
killed two men? Unfortunate you cannot 
be twice executed. M’sieur, you are my 
prisoner. The rest . . . you poor trash with 
your talk of kings . . . you are released.” 

He led the unhappy Durtal toward the 
steps, the others following slowly. Bond 
closed his notebook. It had been murder, 
after all, and pienty of it, as well as the 
suggested fantastic politics. But he might 
go now. 
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cAs a Doctor Sees It 


(Continued from page 5) 


I reflect that this institution—it is a hos- 
pital center with its many departments and 
its group of new buildings embodying the 
highest development of hospital construc- 
tion—is but one of the many hospitals in 
which the Government is caring for the ser- 
vice man. The others also are new for the 
most part, built since the war, and the same 
standards of staff and equipment hold good 
in them all. 

What happened in my life before the 
sixteenth of last July belonged to one era. 
What has happened to me since that day 
belongstoanotherone. Before July 16, 1932, 
I was, like thousands of Legionnaires, a 
cog in the Legion’s vast machinery for help- 
ing the disabled former 
service man in his need. 

I had been Post Ser- 
vice Officer, in addition 
to holding many other 
Legion offices, and for 
many years I gave such 
help as I could to men 
who had been wounded 
in battle, to others, war 


those of my Post and 
town who needed assist- 
ance from Uncle Sam to 
overcome their service 
handicaps. 

What I did was no 
more than thousands of 
Legion Post ServiceOfii- 
cers are still doing every 
day, and I did it because 
I felt that I owed a dou 
ble obligation—an ob- 
ligation to those who 
had served with me, 
and an obligation to my countrv which was 
trying honestly to keep its war-made 
pledges to its fighting men. When the war 
ended and I returned to the practice of 
medicine and surgery, I knew that the 
several million service men who had been 
through that war with me would always 
have a claim upon whatever professional 
skill I possessed. I carried with me back 
into civil life the memories of the men I had 
known as a medical officer with one of the 
earliest artillery outfits to arrive in France, 
as a surgeon in a hospital at the front, as 
chief of the surgical service and command- 
ing officer of a base hospital through which 
passed thirty thousand A. E. F. patients. 

With such memories, the least I could do 
was to extend a helping hand to every 
veteran struggling with a disability, to 
every widowed mother or orphaned child, 
to every bereft father or mother of a ser- 
vice man. The Government had said to 
the service man in the war: Do your utmost 
now, brave all dangers, meet all risks, and 
have no worry about the future. It said to 
|him: Your country has always been grate- 
ful to and mindful of its defenders, and if 
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in doing your duty you give your health 
and strength, your country will care for 
you. If you fall, it will care for your widow, 
your children, the father and mother who 
would need you. 

In countless ways were those pledges 
given, and I was glad when with passing 
years the Government kept its promises, 
perfected a system for compensating the 
disabled and the dependents of the dead, 
built more than fifty splendid hospitals for 
service men, and made other generous pro- 
visions. 

It was my privilege to help many hun- 
dreds of service men obtain the rights to 
which thev were entitled. I was proud to 
see the way the Gov- 
ernment was doing its 
part, and proud too to 
observe each year how 
The American Legion 
improved its work of 
bringing to the service 
man the financial aid 
that saved his self re- 
spect, the hospital care 
that preserved or re- 
stored his strength. 

Was I not one of the 
able-bodied veterans of 
the war? As_ such, 
didn’t I owe a special 
duty tothose who were 
not? I served four 
terms as Commander 
of my Post, thenserved 
as Department Vice 
Commander, Depart- 
ment Commanderand, 
finally as National 
Vice Commander—all 
the time, with the Le- 
gion’s rehabilitation 
work, its child welfare work, as my special 
interests. 

Then came July 16, 1932. I was no 
longer the helper of others; I was one who 
needed help himself. Out of my experiences 
as a patient in this government hospital 
have come convictions which lead me to 
contribute for what it is worth my per- 
sonal testimony, at a time when challeng- 
ing voices are threatening the structure of 
the Government’s provisions for World 
War veterans. 

It is not fair that the Government’s 
hospital system, built up in fourteen years 
of conscientious effort with the aid and 
sympathy of The American Legion, should 
be menaced by individuals and organi- 
zations temporarily blinded by the spell- 
word of economy. 

It has been proposed that the Govern- 
ment abandon its present hospital system 
and adopt a plan of placing patients in 
private institutions in their home towns 
and cities. What I have seen makes me 
feel that such a scheme would mean in- 
ferior care, if for no other reason than it 
would be impossible to give in these in- 
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stitutions the same supervision which has 
been developed in the Administration hos- 
pitals. The widely-varying standards and 
the absence of technical equipment now 
deemed indispensable in Government hos- 
pitals would bring dissatisfaction and 
criticism. I believe public sentiment would 
not tolerate the confusion that would re- 
sult. In saying this, I speak as one who 
knows the problems of both the Adminis- 
tration hospital and the private hospital, 
as one who has been not only a hospital 
physician and surgeon but also a hospital 
patient. 


It is with a new understanding of the 
meaning of the Legion’s place in my town 
and in the country that I look forward to 
my return home to take up again active 
life. The newspapers that come to my bed- 
side tell of the demands being made that 
the Government whittle down the benefits 
it has provided for service men. Upon the 
ranks of The American Legion now rests a 
special duty as champion and defender. I 
cannot believe that the country will express 
forgetfulness by cancelling rights of its 
disabled veterans founded upon pledges 
given in time of national peril. 


R. JAMES A. DUFF prepared the foregoing article as a 
result of the visit of National Commander Louis A. Johnson 


to his hospital bedside. 


Dr. Duff, a colonel in the medical reserve 


corps, was fifty-one years old when he died. He had had a dis- 
tinguished career in Baltimore before the war and in Martinsburg, 


West Virginia, after the war. 


In the war, he went to France as a 


medical ffiocer with the 6th Field Artillery, serving later as chief of 
the surgical service and commanding officer of Base Hospital No. 1o1 


at St. Nazaire. 


Indicative of the regard for him in his own city is 


the fact that he served four terms as Commander of Berkeley Post of 


The American Legion of Martinsburg. 


He was Commander of his 


Department in 1929 and National Vice Commander in 1930. 


«More Than an Auxiliary 


(Continued from page 27) 


The States Dinner is the culmination of 
months of careful thought and planning 
upon the part of each Auxiliary Depart- 
ment, aS competition is keen in the efforts 
to decorate the tables most effectively to 
represent some incident typical of the 
State, some episode in the State’s history, 
or for purely artistic effect. Marching 
down the length of the Louisiana Depart- 
ment table on a tiny street strewn with 
confetti and serpentine was a miniature 
reproduction of the New Orleans Mardi 
Gras parade. Louisiana’s women well de- 
served the prize awarded for the most tra- 
ditional episode. At three long tables, re- 
splendent with glittering, tall glass candela- 
bra, sparkling silver, and masses of flowers, 
were seated the delegates and many guests 
of the Department of Washington. The 
State of Washington received the prize for 
the most artistic table. For the most his- 
toric episode, the Department of Massa- 
chusetts won the award for its representa- 
tion in miniature of General George Wash- 
ington on horseback, taking command of 
the Colonial Army under the elm at Cam- 
bridge. 

Recovered from the social affairs, the 
Auxiliary got down to serious business on 
Wednesday morning in a session which 
lasted throughout the day. Committee 
reports came in rapid succession. Follow- 
ing the success obtained by the Auxiliary 
and the Legion in obtaining aid in many 
States for the education of war orphans 
after completion of grade and high school 
work, the committee on the Education of 
War Orphans, presented through Mrs. 
Lewis G. Conrad of Pennsylvania, its 
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chairman, a recommendation that these 


efforts be continued in States where these | 


provisions are not in effect. 


A special committee on the Manual of| 
Ceremonies, under the chairmanship of | 


Mrs. Thomas J. Hutton of New Jersey, 
recommended a revised manual of cere 
monies for Auxiliary meetings and cere- 
monials. This was adopted. The Auxiliary 
changed its official membership year by 
approving a report of the committee on 
Membership submitted by its chairman, 
Mrs. George S. Ballif of Utah, in which 
recommendation was contained to change 
the date on which annual dues are to be 
paid to October 20th. Department mem- 
bership quotas for 1933 were fixed also in 
this report at a two percent increase over 
the memberships totals for 1932. In a 
supplemental report, also adopted, it was 
recommended that a special committee be 
appointed to study junior membership and 
activities—its findings to be presented to 
the 1933 national convention. 

A further development of the Auxil- 
iary’s splendid program of junior activities 
and safety for children was recommended 
by the committee on Community Service 
and Unit Activities, whose report was 
brought before the convention by Mrs. 
Whit Y. MacHugh of New York, and 
unanimously adopted. Holdredge (Ne- 
braska) Unit was awarded the national 
activities trophy as the most active unit in 
the entire organization. The report of the 
committee on Constitution and By-Laws, 
presented by Mrs. Callie D. Heider of 
Oregon, in which was included an amend- 
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More Than an Auxihary 


(Continued from page 55) 


laws permitting Departments to set a 
definite date on which members may be 
declared delinquent, and recommending to 
The American Legion that its fiscal year 
be changed so as to end in October, was 
accepted and held for a second reading. 
At the final reading, the report was 
adopted. 

Although election of national officers is 
the final order of business in each national 
convention and reserved for the last day 
just before adjournment, the members of 
the Auxiliary knew in the course of the 
second session who was to lead them dur- 
ing the year of 1932-1933. Nominations of 
national officers are made the day previous 
to that on which the balloting occurs, but 
since only one candidate for National 
President was presented, her nomination 
was necessarily equivalent to election. On 
the roll call, Alabama yielded to Kentucky 
and Mrs. Clement Johnson of the latter 
Department presented the name of Mrs. 
S. Alford Blackburn of Versailles, Ken- 
tucky, who, Mrs. Johnson stated “‘has the 
qualifications and the experience for hold- 
ing this important and responsible position. 
She has breadth, she has culture, she has 
poise, she has tact. She has discretion, 
education, fairmindedness, and is a real 
leader. She has held all the offices with 
which the Department of Kentucky could 
honor her. She organized her home Unit of 
Versailles, was its first President, then 
served as Department President for two 
years, giving Kentucky her greatest ac- 
complishments.”’ 

In addition, Mrs. Blackburn served as 
Department Americanism Chairman, and 
was recognized by the national organiza- 
tion by filling at various times the offices of 
National Defense Chairman, National 
Finance Chairman and Area Chairman of 
Rehabilitation. At the time of her nomina- 
tion for National President, she was serv- 
ing as Chairman of the National Finance 
Committee. 

Seconding of Mrs. Blackburn’s nomina- 
tion followed, until the Department of 
Maryland was reached in the roll call, 
when its spokesman moved that nomina- 
tions be closed—leaving Mrs. Blackburn 
alone in the field for the honored position 
to which she was officially elected the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The five Divisional Vice Presidents, se- 
lected in caucuses of their particular groups 
of States, were placed in nomination follow- 
ing the naming of the new President, and 
formal ballot was recorded on the following 
day. By their vote, the women of the 
Auxiliary will be represented in the several 
sections of the United States by these out- 
standing Auxiliares: Western Division, 
Mrs. Otto W. Heider, Sheridan, Oregon; 
Southern Division, Mrs. Roland B. Howell, 
Thibodaux, Louisiana; Northwestern Di- 
vision, Mrs. Arthur C. Corbin, Poplar, 
Montana; Central Division, Mrs. O. H. 
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Allbee, Marshalltown, Iowa, and Eastern 
Division, Mrs. Charles F. Schall, West 
Haven, Connecticut. Mrs. Pat Allen of 
Portland, Oregon, was elected American 
Vice President of Fidac Auxiliary, being 
unopposed for that office. 

More reports of committees followed the 
nominations. The national Fidac essay 
contest, the Fidac study program for all 
Units and the national doll contest will be 
continued, as recommended in the report of 
the Chairman, Past National President 
Mrs. Donald Macrae, Jr., of Iowa. An- 
nouncement of the awards in the past 
year’s doll contest has already been made 
in this story. The Bolles trophy, offered to 
the Department conducting the most con- 
sistent and effective Fidac program, was 
won by Indiana. Direct distribution of 
publicity material from National Head- 
quarters to Units, and continuance of the 
national poster contest were among the 
items in the report of the Poppy Commit- 
tee, submitted by Mrs. Roland B. Howell 
of Louisiana, and adopted unanimously. 


RS. O. H. Hahn of Nebraska, after 

submitting the report of the Trophies, 
Awards and Emblem committee, had charge 
of the distribution of the numerous na- 
tional trophies for membership activities, 
unit activities, community service work 
and other efforts, to the winning depart- 
ments. An additional trophy was offered 
by Miss Leila Summerall of Georgia on 
behalf of Mrs. Joseph Toomy, Past Presi- 
dent of that Department, to be given 
annually for the best historical work done 
by a Department organization. 

Recognition of the thorough work ac- 
complished by the convention committees 
was evident in the fact that most reports 
were accepted as reported. The ramifica- 
tions of the items needing consideration 
by the Rehabilitation Committee, how- 
ever, brought forth some interesting debate 
upon the floor. By acceptance of the re- 
port, presented by Mrs. A. H. Hoffman of 
Iowa, the Auxiliary will continue its con- 
tribution of a fund for the support of the 
Legion’s National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee. This gift, raised by contributions 
of ten cents for each member of the Auxil- 
iary, usually totals approximately twenty- 
five thousand dollars. The Christmas gift 
program will be continued and extended to 
include the families of veterans in hospi- 
tals. More than a million dollars was spent 
during the past year by the Auxiliary in 
its work for disabled veterans. 

Past National ‘President Mrs. O. D. 
Oliphant of New Jersey, brought in the 
report of the National Defense Committee, 
the approved recommendations in which 
will make national defense a major project 
of the Auxiliary during the ensuing year. 
It included also resolutions opposing dis- 
armament and calling upon Congress to 
maintain minimum defenses in the Army 


and Navy by providing necessary appro- 
priations. 

Enactment of a federal law preventing 
improper use of the flag, condemnation of 
radical groups, and establishment of a 
Citizenship Craft award to Camp Fire 
Girls under Auxiliary sponsorship were the 
principal resolutions in the report of the 
Americanism Committee, chairmanned by 
Mrs. Milton B. Downs of Oklahoma. 
Chairman Mrs. John G. Gilmore of Ten- 
nessee, speaking for the Radio and Pub- 
licity Committee, urged a greater use of 
the radio, outlining a program of five di- 
visional broadcasts during the next year. 
The finances of the Auxiliary are in splen- 
did condition as shown in the report given 
by Mrs. S. Alford Blackburn, Chairman of 
the Finance Committee. 

Child Welfare work, one of the major 
activities of the Auxiliary, was given 
special consideration in the report sub- 
mitted by the chairman of that committee, 
Mrs. A. C. Carlson of Minnesota. Unit 
and Department organizations were warned 
to be vigilant in combatting tendencies in 
some States where so-called economy pro- 
grams may prove injurious to the welfare 
of children and cause suffering to families. 
A suggestion was made that a public health 
record of each child be obtained, and con- 
sideration of the problem of juvenile of- 
fenders was stressed. 

The final hours of the closing session 
brought forth some of the most important 
business of the convention—consideration 
and adoption of the reports of the Legisla- 
tive and Resolutions Committees. Miss 
Anna Manion of Massachusetts read the 
report of the former committee, in which 
the Auxiliary, as always, stood foursquare 
for the program adopted by the Legion, in- 
cluding full and immediate payment of the 
federal Adjusted Service Certificates, crea- 
tion of a separate Veterans’ Committee in 
the Senate, and preference for veterans in 
appointments to the United States Public 
Health Service and the Coast Guard. In- 
cluded among the resolutions of the latter 
committee, read by Mrs. Mary Ripley of 
Michigan, chairman, were those authoriz- 
ing the incorporation of the national or- 
ganization of the Auxiliary, providing for 
more direct supervision of money-raising 
activities, and expressing thanks to the 
convention city and State. 

The invitation of the Illinois Department 
to hold the Auxiliary’s Thirteenth Annual 
National Convention in Chicago in 1933, 
extended by Paul Armstrong and sup- 
ported by the entire Illinois delegation, was 
accepted. 

Winners in the national music contest, 
announced by Mrs. A. B. Middleton of 
Illinois, chairman of the Music Committee, 
were the Salem (Oregon) trio, the Portland 
(Oregon) glee club, and the New Hampton 
(Iowa) quartette. These musical groups 
sang for the convention. In the poppy 
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poster contest for youngsters, Tomiko 
Tambara of Portland, Oregon, elementary 
class, and Fernando Ramos of San An- 
tonio, Texas, were declared the 1932 
winners. 

As there was no competition for the na- 
tional offices, Past National President Mrs. 
Robert L. Hoyal moved that the roll call 
be dispensed with and National Secretary 
Mrs. Gwendolyn Wiggin MacDowell cast 
the unanimous vote of the convention for 
Mrs. Blackburn for National President, for 
the five National Vice Presidents, chosen 
in divisional caucuses, and for the Ameri- 
can Vice President of the Fidac Auxiliary. 

The new national officers were escorted 
to the stage and were installed by Mrs. 
Donald Macrae, Jr., Past National Presi- 
dent, after which Mrs. Franklin Lee Bishop 
of Massachusetts, Past National President, 
presented to the retiring National Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frederick C. Williams, the 
colors under which she had served. The 
colors were retired and the Twelfth 
Annual National Convention of The 
American Legion Auxiliary was history. 

At the meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, immediately following 
adjournment of the convention, the follow- 
ing officers upon nomination of the Na- 
tional President, were re-elected: Mrs. 
Gwendolyn Wiggin MacDowell of Iowa, 
National Secretary; Mrs. Cecilia Wenz of 
Indiana, National Treasurer, and Mrs. J. 
J. Doyle of Ohio, National Chaplain. Mrs. 
Malcolm Douglas of Seattle, Washington, 
was elected to the office of National His- 
torian. 

In her first message to the Auxiliary, 
Mrs. Blackburn, chosen to lead the four 
hundred thousand women of the Auxiliary 
during the coming year, said: “It is with 
strong confidence that I look forward to 
the year of 1932-1933. For a dozen years 
I have seen the women of the Auxiliary 
working with constantly growing power 
and achieving projects of steadily increas- 
ing importance. I know that you will con- 
tinue to go forward this year. . . I 
pledge to you all that God has given to me 
to make me useful in the great cause of 
The American Legion Auxiliary.” 


LUME-BEDECKED, crimson trench 

caps, red capes flashing above white 
gowns announced the fact that the March 
Nationale of La Boutique des Huit Chap- 
eaux et Quarante Femmes—familiarly, the 
8 and 40—was in session in Portland, 
Oregon, in conjunction with the national 
convention of its parent organization, The 
American Legion Auxiliary. The “fun 
organization” of the Auxiliares has also its 
serious side and has continued its work of 
service particularly in the field of child 
welfare. 

Under the guidance of Le Chapeau 
Nationale, Mrs. Ethel V. Murphy of New 
York, the business session, attended by 
nearly 200 representatives from almost 
every State in the country, was conducted 
with precision and dispatch. The sum 
of $3,000 was again contributed for the 
Legion’s child welfare direct relief work, to 
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be handled through the National Child 
Welfare Division. The usual donation of 
$500 to the American School in Paris, in 
which the children of American veterans in 
France are taught English, was made, and 


the Education of War Orphans Committee | 


of the Legion was presented with $200 for 
its work. 

After Miss Puschner, Director, explained 
the work being done by the Child Welfare 
Committee, and upon her recommendation, 
the 8 and 40 endowed a bed for the use of 


veterans’ children in the National Jewish | 


Hospital in Denver, Colorado. 

Mrs. Dorothy B. Harper of Washington, 
D. C., who served as a yeoman during the 
war and so is a member of both the Legion 
and the Auxiliary, was unanimously elected 
Le Chapeau Nationale, for the coming 
year, and the following national officers of 
the 8 and 40 were also chosen: Demis- 
Chapeaux Nationaux, Mrs. Melody Boat- 
right of Portland, Oregon; Mrs. Alice Gor- 
don, Kansas City, Missouri; Mrs. Ruth 
Ridgeway, Indianapolis, Indiana; Mrs. 
Gertrude Pistor, 
Ethel Marsh, Upland, California, and Mrs. 
Mary Haws, Johnstown, Pennsylvania; 
L’Aumonier National, Mrs. L. F. Haddon 
of New Orleans, Louisiana; L’Archiviste 
Nationale, Mrs. Mae Easterwood, Dallas, 
Texas; Le Concierge National, Mrs. Ella 
Schirber, Hutchinson, Minnesota. Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Hartung of Portland, Oregon, 
was re-elected La _ Secretaire-Caissiere 
Nationale. 

An initiation ceremony brought a num- 
ber of new candidates into the organi- 
zation, and the usual joint banquet with the 
40 and 8 ended the official Marche Na- 
tionale for 1932. 


UXILIARY objectives for the coming 
year are as follows: 


DECEMBER: REHABILITATION MONTH | 
—Christmas gifts for the disabled men in | 
the hospitals and Christmas work for those 
at home give the year’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram an inspiring start. 


JANUARY: LEGISLATIVE Montu—With | 
Congress and State Legislatures in session, 
this is the month to win and make articu- 
late public support for the Legion’s legis- 
lative program. 


FEBRUARY: AMERICANISM AND Na- 
TIONAL DEFENSE MontH—The birthdays 
of two great patriots, Washington and 
Lincoln, make emphasis on Americanism 
and National Defense very appropriate 
during February. 


MARCH:ComMUuUNITYSERVICE MOoNTH— 
Community service projects planned and 
started during March can be carried to suc- 
cessful completion during the spring and 
summer months. 


APRIL: Camp WELFARE AND Epuca- 
TION OF ORPHANS MontH—In April we 
went to war to safeguard America’s future, 
and in April we (Continued on page 58) 
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emphasize our work for those in whose 
| hands the future of America rests. 


MAY: Poppy MontH—May brings us 
'the day when we ask America to wear the 
flower of remembrance for those who died 
|and to help lighten the load for those who 
| live in suffering and hardship. 


Tak: | JUNE: Fmac Montn—Understanding 


friendship between nations is the strongest 
bond of peace, we declare to our communi- 
| ties in our June Fidac programs. 

JULY: Tropnres anD AWARDS MonTH 
—July is the month for the final effort 
needed to win that trophy for your Unit or 
Department, time for hard, telling work. 


AUGUST: ConvEeNTION MontH—The 
| Department Convention just over or just 


ahead and the National Convention al- 
most at hand make this the month for con- 
vention reports or preparations. 


SEPTEMBER: Music Montu—The 
new Auxiliary year is coming. Put the in- 
spirational power of music to work by 
organizing the singing of the Unit for the 
busy months ahead. 


OCTOBER: Unit Activitres Montx— 
Installing new officers, organizing new 
committees and planning activities for the 
new year are the special Unit endeavors 
suggested for October. 


NOVEMBER: MemsBersHip Monto— 
An aggressive membership campaign, 
aided by Armistice Day enthusiasm, will 
enable the Unit to finish most of its mem- 
bership work by the end of November. 


Kick If You Must, But Stick 


(Continued from page 9) 


| who are imbued with a true sense of appreci- 
| ation of what the Legion has done for the 
| veteran and for America—veterans whose 
jideals of unselfish service are already 
formed and awaiting a medium of expres- 
| sion—who can and will replace the defec- 
tion a hundredfold. 

The final test of the prestige and soli- 
darity of The American Legion, its sincerity 
| of purpose and the worth of its accomplish- 
|ments, will be directly reflected this year 
|in the attitude of the individual Legion- 
| naire. Loyalty to or desertion from this 
great cause will measure the value of every 
man concerned. To those of you who are 
already in, I extend my hearty congratu- 
lations and my joy at owning your sup- 
port in the continuing battle for a better 
America. Those of you who are eligible and 
| have not yet signed up I urge to exercise at 
once the unpurchasable privilege of Legion 
membership and to help carry the yoke of 
patriotic service. 

There is a third group to whom I wish to 
|make a special appeal. The opportunity 
| for service in 1917 and 1918 was not the 
‘exclusive prerogative of the Army, the 
| Navy and the Marine Corps. The war was 
| all America’s. Everybody served—some 
|in uniform, some out of it. We appeal to 
the hundred million and more men and 
| women who supported us then to support 
jus now. We have not changed save as you 
| all have changed with us in the passage of 
fourteen years. We have not suddenly 
turned into wasters and treasury looters. 
We have America’s interests at heart as 
devotedly now as we did in 1918—as de- 
votedly as you did in 1918 and as devotedly 
as you and we will do in 1933. I bespeak 
your hearty co-operation, your active in- 
terest, your most precious and far-reaching 








influence in the task that lies ahead for 
all of us. 


HIS Thanksgiving season is the time of 

times for us to consider the plight of the 
millions among us who are the victims of 
an economic havoc not of their own creat- 
ing. All of us know that, even with the 
most favorable business developments, a 
desperate winter lies ahead for an army of 
our fellow citizens which far exceeds in 
number the total of those whom our coun- 
try called to uniformed service fourteen 
and fifteen years ago. 

The Legion stands ready to do its share 
in alleviating the inevitable distress. Work- 
ing in co-operation with established relief 
agencies where these are functioning, set- 
ting up its own relief organization where the 
need for such effort exists, the Legion will 
carry on this year with even greater ef- 
fectiveness than it did last. 

This is a safe prophecy. The Legion 
will operate with greater effectiveness this 
year because it will be able to profit by the 
machinery set up in thousands of Posts a 
year ago and by the experience gained 
thereby. The Legion will bring to the 
task of relief a practiced hand along with 
the will to serve—and the will isn’t of 
much use without the hand. The relief 
of unemployment and destitution will 
continue to be a major commandment in 
the Legion’s decalogue as long as the need 
for relief exists. 

The press of the nation has already 
brought to you the announcement of the 
creation of a group of twelve tried Legion- 
naires, one in each Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, who will supervise and co-ordinate 
the Legion’s relief task under the direction 
of your National Commander and your 
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National Headquarters. But the brunt 
of the task will be borne by no commission, 
by no headquarters, but by as many of the 
Legion’s more than 10,600 Posts (and I 
hope that means all of them) as put their 
shoulders to the wheel. 


S IT a worth-while effort, this aid of the 
distressed and needy? Is it another 
thing that is worth staying in the Legion 
for? Or does someone see a finer example 
of service to humanity and country, a finer 
instance of patriotism, in tearing up a 
Legion membership card, first taking care 


to write a letter to the newspapers about 
it? “The hireling fleeth because he is a | 
hireling and careth not for the sheep.” 


of America. Not even the most far-seeing 
among us can catch the ultimate extent 
of our potentialities for service. Toward 
that yet unvisioned horizon we shall press 


The Legion is the cradle of the = 1 30 


on this year, with more than a malltion | 


members, numerically stronger than ever, 


faithful to a creed that has its roots, =, 


fulfilment of the very spirit of America, | 
in the will and in the capacity to do good | 
for our country. 


The Voice of The Legton 


(Continued from page 39) 


The National Economy League expects to 
claim by signatures a membership of more 
than twenty million citizens of this 
country. 

If the league is successful in perfecting 
this set-up, (which will be governed by less 
than 300 representatives who probably will 
be picked by those who are the declared 
enemies of the veterans who are now draw- 
ing compensation) and can present their re- 
quests as constituted representatives of the 
20,000,000 citizens who sign with them, the 
influence they will exert in overthrowing 
the present basis of veterans’ legislation for 
the Spanish War and World War may 
prove disastrous. Many men who are now 
disabled, but are unable to prove their dis- 
abilities have service connection, will suffer 
grave injustice. .. . 

Admiral Byrd, chairman of the National 
Economy League, who, it is stated, draws 
a neat little pension himself from the 
Government, sounded the war cry when he 
said at the first meeting of the league last 
week, “This should be a fight to the 
finish.” 

The league up to this time has sug- 
gested no plans for economy, except the 
curtailing and reducing of veterans’ com- 
pensation. 

The American Legion has, from the be- 
ginning, presented the most formidable 
front to those who attacked the rights of 
ex-service men. 

This is the call to every red-blooded man 
who wore the uniform to rally to the cause 
—pay his dues in the Legion, that we may 
be prepared to defend the ranks and dug- 
outs of our sick and wounded, from the 
barrage of propaganda which will be fired 
at us in a few months.—T7he Mess Kit, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


“WoLF! Worr!” 


HE veteran organizations feel that 

immediate payment of the full face of 
the adjusted compensation certificates 
would: 

Relieve actual want and distress 
in thousands of families, and in still 
more numerous cases relieve a finan- 
cial burden caused by the inability to 
take care of financial obligations, in- 
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curred in boom years, with the greatly 
reduced earnings of most people at 
the present time. 

Provide a source for the relief of a 
large number of cases now being taken 
care of by relief agencies, so enabling 
these agencies to add other needy non- 
veteran families to their lists. 

Provide more generous supply of 
money in the most important place 
—the hands of the consumer. To 
date, all inflation has been attempted 
through the medium of credit agencies. 
This has had little effect on the actual 





purchasing power of the unemployed. 

The veteran does not believe that this 

payment would be a panacea for all 

our present ills—he does not even 
assert with certainty that it will 
visibly affect general conditions— 
but he does believe that benefit would 

come from some inflation applied di- 

rectly to purchasing power—and that 

this can be done without cost and 
without danger to the federal Govern- 
ment. 

That in the main is the reasoning back 
of the veterans’ demand for immediate 
cash payment. 

If the veterans felt that their demands 
were a menace to the financial stability of 
the country, they would assuredly not 
make them. 

Their own self interest would prevent 
them from asking a few hundred dollars at 
the cost of the country’s welfare. Unfortu- 
nately they have heard the cry of “Wolf! 
Wolf!”’ raised so often that they are a little 
skeptical Mr. Mellon’s $650,000,000 
deficit that turned into a $350,000,000 sur- 
plus as soon as Mr. Harding had vetoed 
the original “‘bonus” bill—the wails of dis- 
aster in 1924, when the present bill was 
passed over Mr. Coolidge’s veto, when the 
country stood on the brink of its greatest 








splurge of “prosperity” —are still fresh in 
their minds. 

The veterans thus far have only the 
authority of a completely discredited | sa 
group of so-called economists—the men 
who saw the “new era”’ in 1928 and 19290— | 


that compliance with the veterans’ c= 
mand will spell ruin for the country, and | == 


concede that they 
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have substantial reason to form their own 
opinions.—Letter of Legionnaire Fabian F. 
Levy in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


TuHose DesERTIONS 

OST Legionnaires feel strongly on one 

side or the other of the immediate 
cash bonus question, but few are now or 
ever will be bitter toward the comrades 
with whom they disagree. Talk that the 
Legion will lose thousands of members . . . 
is poppycock; those who voice it don’t 
know the Legion spirit. 

True Legionnaires fight one another 
fairly, they know how to give and take, they 
respect the honest adversary, and they are 
so welded together by the blood bonds of 
war comradeship and the ideals of the 
Legion program generally they would no 
more quit the organization over one issue 


through six days and nights, three men 
taking turns at driving each bus. With 
their forty-two drummers and buglers, the 
buses plowed a triumphant arrival through 
the convention crowds in Portland the 
night before the big show opened. No other 
outfit marched and played with more éclat 
in the big parade two days later. It won 
fifth place in competition with all other 
drum corps and second place in the Forty 
and Eight parade. 

The Birmingham corps figured that its 
railroad transportation to Portland would 
cost $4,478.75. It learned that it would 
cost $3,300 to charter buses to carry it to 
the convention city and back. It decided 
upon the plan of buying its own buses 
when it learned it needed a down payment 
of but $1,000 and considered it could keep 
on using the buses to attend later conven- 
tions as well as Legion meetings in all parts 
of its State. It plans to raise the balance of 
money for the buses by giving boxing and 
wrestling matches and entertainments of 
other sorts. Counting the down payment 
of $1,000, the outfit reckoned that 
the trip cost it $2,100. This in- 
cluded $709 for meals and $245.59 
for oil and gas, ferry tolls, telegrams 
and so on. 

Upon returning to Birmingham, 
the drum corps found it had other 
immediate uses for its buses. They 
were put into service hauling ser- 
vice men to and from road and 
bridge construction projects twenty 
miles from Birmingham. They also 
are being used to transport post 
escorts attending service men’s 
funerals. 

“We'll certainly use them to go to 
the Chicago convention,” bulletins 
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Uotce of The Legion 


(Continued from page 59) 


than a loyal buck would have deserted the 
army in battle because he didn’t like some- 
one in the next platoon—The Jowa 
Legionaire. 


SPEAKING OF ECONOMY 
EMBERS of The American Legion 
believe, like other citizens, in 

the need for drastic reductions in the 
expense of our federal Government... . 

Legionnaires realize that costs of our 
national administration have risen, under 
both political parties, to heights which are 
dangerous in the extreme. They not only 
will acquiesce in any genuine movement to 
lower these costs but will actively assist, as 
individuals, in any sincere campaign to 
reduce them. 

But they will not be deceived, nor do we 
think the public at large will be deceived, 


Winter Trenches 


(Continued from page 33) 


Post Commander Douglass. “I don’t 
know how we got along so long without 
them.” 

The twenty girls of the Indianapolis 
drum corps had plenty to talk about when 
they got back home after their epic trip. 
They scarcely stopped, going to Portland, 
but they were able to parade vivaciously 
and play in and out of hotel lobbies shortly 
after landing. 

Henry D. Lindsley, Past National 
Commander, flew to Portland by plane 
from New York City, recalling an airplane 
tour of Europe he made a half dozen years 
ago when American air lines were still 
pioneering. Another air voyager was John 
A. Elden, Past Commander of the Ohio 
Department, who flew from Cleveland, 
and was elected national head of the Forty 
and Eight. Portland, incidentally, is 


aerially blessed among American cities. 
Its airport graces an island in the Wil- 
lamette and is only three miles from the 
heart of the city. From it, National Com- 
mander Louis A. 


Johnson made his de- 





by the obviously insincere, disingenuous 
propaganda campaign of the National 
Economy (sic) League. They demand to 
know why most of the officers and sponsors 
of the League accept directly (and nearly all 
others indirectly) pensions, retirement pay 
and other forms of governmental doles in 
sums which put the modest amounts 
granted to veterans to shame. 

Let us have a genuine Economy League, 
headed by men who are not on the com- 
fortable pension list of the Government, 
and the Legionnaires will support it. And 
they will not fail, if need be, to sacrifice 
their own welfare for that of the nation. 
They did it once, and they will do it again. 
But they will not consent to sacrifice while 
others wallow in plenteous governmental 
bounties.—The American Legion Council- 
lor, Toledo, Ohio. 


parture from Portland after the conven- 
tion, with California as his first stopping 
place. 


Two States Mourn 


T THE beginning of a new year, death 
struck twice in the ranks of newly- 
elected Department Commanders, robbing 
Ohio and Alabama of their chosen leaders. 
Ralph D. Cole of Findlay, Ohio, who 
helped found The American Legion at the 
Paris Caucus in 1919 and for years one of 
Ohio’s most prominent figures, died at 
Warren, Ohio, in October from injuries 
suffered in an automobile accident. The 
accident occurred while Mr. Cole was being 
driven to Cleveland after attending a 
Legion meeting in Warren. When the car 
in which he was riding skidded into a ditch, 
Mr. Cole suffered a fractured vertebra 
which caused paralysis of the lower por- 
tion of his body. Mrs. Cole and his son, 
Ralph, Jr., were at the bedside when Mr. 
Cole died. Mr. Cole was a lawyer and 
served two terms in Congress before 
the World War. During the war he 
was a lieutenant colonel, serving in 
France with the 37th Division. He 
was elected Commander of the Ohio 
Department at the department con- 
vention at Toledo in August. 
Edward R. Wrenn of Talladega, 
Commander of the Alabama Depart- 
ment, died in August, following a 
long illness which became acute 
suddenly. Known to thousands of 
Alabama service men simply as 
“Shorty,” Mr. Wrenn was elected 
Department Commander by ac- 
clamation, an unprecedented thing 
in the history (Continued on page 62) 
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| Christmas Gift Ideas 
for Legionnaires 


TA HE 1932 Legion Emblem catalogue literally 
> abounds with Christmas gift ideas and sugges- 
tions for Legionnaires. The great variety of of- 
ferings and the wide price range will quickly 
and conveniently solve many of your Christmas 
shopping problems. Write today for your copy of this 
interesting catalogue. Its free to Legionnaires—with no 
obligation whatsoever to purchase. A coupon will be 
found below which we urge you to sign and mail today. 
N. B.—If there is a member of the 
Auxiliary on your Christmas shopping 
. list, ask us to include an Auxiliary cat- 
alogue. It, too, is crammed with unusual 
gift suggestions. 
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Mail This 


Emblem Division, AMERICAN LEGION 
777 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gentlemen—Please rush my free copy of 
the 1932 American Legion Emblem cata- 
logue. It is distinctly understood that this 
places me under no obligation to purchase. 


[|] Check here if you want a copy of the 
1932 Auxiliary catalogue. 


NAME ______ — — 

STREET- 

CITY_ _ STATE. 

I belong to Post No... Dept. of rr) 
61 
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Lined! 


You could a fire-hose o my new waterproof 
Buck Skein et and though the "lenen of the water 
wo! me over, net a drop wou! Id seep through. 
This process, devel | for me by Du 
Pont, makes Buck rine ae, 5 100% water- 
proof — bone dry waterproof ! 

} added another feature this year — a warm soft fleece 
lining. You, out:loor men, will appreciate this extra 
warmth. Buck Skein a’ was as easily and as 
clean as a handkerchief. 

“Your Money Back" is my long standing guarantee if 
a Buck Skein fades or shrinks. | further quareates 
my new Buck Skein 100% waterproof. 

See your dealer. If he is all sold out, mail my coupon 
below, enclose ies TT ee of your Buck Skein and I'll 
send yours prepaid 





Yours truly, 


Bauch Stést, OE 


LUSTBERG NAST & CO., Inc, Makers 
Worth St., Dept. L12, New York City 


See that | get the new guserpenel Bock Skein 
at the old price of $4.50 
a hare) 


Buck Skein Du Pont Jacket $4.50 
(with Talon Fastener $5.50) 
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Winter Trenches 


(Continued from page 60) 


of the Alabama Department. Mr. Wrenn 


| attained Southwide note as a football star 


at Alabama Polytechnic Institute before 
the war. In 10917, he left this school in his 
junior year to enlist as a private in the 
167th Infantry, Forty-Second Division. 
With this outfit he fought at St. Mihiel, in 
the Meuse-Argonne and in other battles. 
He was cited for gallantry and promoted to 
| second lieutenant. He was awarded the 
“| Belgian Order of the Crown. Following his 
ind. | discharge, he was director of athletics at the 
Jacksonville State Normal School and 
other institutions. He served long as a 
captain in the Alabama National Guard. 
Surviving Mr. Wrenn are his widow and a 
daughter. 


Where History Was Made 


IX Corinthian columns, gray with age, 
rise in front of a building in Philadel- 
phia’s business section and seem to pro- 


claim here is a building which deserves to 
rank with Independence Hall in the mu- 
seum city of the Revolutionary War period. 
The building is the Old Girard Bank 
Building and in it are the headquarters of 
the Pennsylvania Department of The 
American Legion. Erected in 1795, it is 
the oldest building containing a Legion 
Department headquarters, according to De- 
partment Adjutant James J. Deighan. 
The ancient rooms now occupied by the 
Pennsylvania Department once resounded 
with the voices of such patriots as Robert 
Morris, General Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Willing. Willing was first presi- 
dent of the Bank of the United States. In 
1811 when Congress refused to renew the 
charter of the Bank of the United States, 
Stephen Girard, financier, patriot, mer- 
chant and philanthropist, purchased the 
building and the entire bank stock. 
Puitie Von Bion 


North of 53 


(Continued from page 36) 


would be glad to hear from some of my old 
Third Division friends and 15th Infantry 
men with whom I served, and so am en- 
closing a picture taken while we were in 
Germany. 

“T enlisted in the Army from Albany on 
August 19, 1914, being sent to Fort Slocum, 
New York, and from there to Tientsin, 
China, via Honolulu and Manila. Three 
years in China and then in November, 
1917, was returned to the States and as- 
signed to the Fourth Infantry, Third Divi 
sion, then stationed in Camp Stuart, 
Newport News, Virginia. I stayed with 
the same outfit, in the regimental supply 
office, throughout the war and during the 
occupation days, and finding several 
officers who had been in China when I 
was stationed there made things quite 
homelike for me. 

“The enclosed picture was taken on our 
first day after being assigned to billets in 
the town of Plaidt, Germany—the chow 
line being in back of the hotel in the lower 
We remained in Plaidt 
until the move across the Rhine into 
Engers, Germany, on June 20, 1919, and 
stayed in the latter town only a short time 
or until the Germans signed the peace 
treaty at Versailles. We left for home on 
August 8, 1919, and reaching Camp Pike, 
Arkansas, I re-enlisted for a year. In- 
quiries regarding reassignment to the 15th 
Infantry in China disclosed the fact that 
there were no vacancies, so I accepted my 
honorable discharge and returned to civil 
life. 

“T have one of the original copies of the 
Third Division History which was pub- 
lished in Germany and understand but 


| few of these histories are left among the 


surviving comrades of the old division. 
It is invaluable to me.” 


AS HAS been the case for the past four 
years, the Engineers are right on their 
toes in announcing that their 1933 reunions 
will be held in conjunction with the Legion 
national convention in Chicago, Illinois, 
next fall. The dates of the convention 
were to be determined at the November 
meeting of the National Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Here is the list of national convention re- 
unions thus far announced: 


2ist Enors. L. R. Socrery—Reunion. L. J, 
McClurg, secy. and treas., 8535 Oglesby av., Chicago 
Ill 


3lstT Ry. Enors. or Tue A. E. F.—Fifth annual re- 
union. F. E. Love 104!% First st., S. W., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Ry Sup. Trnx., Co. A—Reunion. Report to W 
a Apoiente. © 6033 C hamplain av., Chicago, Ill 
8. 8. sland—Reunion. 8. W. Leighton, 


1188. Eiaweet av., Oak Park, Ill. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 6 Vets. Assoc.—Reunion. His- 
tory now available. Russell I. Prentiss, pres., Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 


Other announcements of activities of 
veterans’ organizations follow: 


42p (Ratnsow) Drv. Vets.—The Rainbow Reveille 
is your national association magazine. Send name and 
address to K. A. Sutherland, editor, 1213 Sonora av., 
Glendale, Calif., for free copy. 

71TH CANADIAN Inv. Bricape, Trency Mortar 
Brry.—Reunion planned in near future. Men who 
served with battery in France, please report to George 
T. Hancox, 308 Lisgar st., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

129TH Inr., Co. B—Reunion, Hoopeston, Ill., Dec 
3. Capt. Jack Steward, pres., Hoopeston, II. 

108TH Ixr. M. G. Co. Vers. Assoc.—9th annual 
reunion, Buffalo, N. Y., Apr. 1, 1933. James A 
Edwards, 149 Sanders rd., Buffalo. 

137TH Inr., Co. L, 35rH Drv.—Sth annual re- 
union, Emporia, Ks., Jan. 1, 1933, American Legion 
Club Rooms. Ro Bade ny Riegle, Emporia. 

56TH PIONEER , Co. I—Proposed reunion. Re- 
port to L. M. Seen. care of Court House, Washing- 
= Pa., or Jas. J. Reardon, P. O. Box 164, Millsboro, 


American R. R. Trans. Corps A. E. F. Vets.— 
Re-organized and national meeting will be held in 
Chicago, Ill., during summer of 1933. Gerald J 
Murray, nati. adjt., 520 Taylor av., Scranton, Pa 

13TH Ry. Enors.—Annual convention, Chicago, 
Ill., June 16-17, 1933. James A. Elliott, 1216 Cumber- 
land st., Little Rock, Ark. 
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NaTionaL Assoc, oF AMERICAN BaLLoon Corps 
Vets.—Organized at Portland, Ore. Men of all bal- 
loon organizations are requested to send names, ad- 
dresses, and outfit name and number to Wilford L. 
Jessup, Daily News Searchlight, Bremerton, Wash., or 
Craig 5. Herbert, 3333 N. 18th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Worvp War SusMarine Vets. Assoc.—All men in 
this branch of service, report to Harry E. Elliott, 
natl. exec. offer., 817 Anaheim st., Long Beach, Calif. 

U.S. Base Hosp. No. 19—Joint reunion and dinner 
of personnel, wives, and members of nursing staff, 
Rochester, N. Y., Jam. 15, 1933. Dr. Albert D. 
Kaiser, 29 Buckingham st., Rochester. 

Base Hosp., Camp McArtuvur, Waco, Tex.—Re- 
union in C hicago, Ill., during 1933. Sam L. Iskiwitch, 
4257 Archer av., Chicago. 

Tuscana Sv "RV tvors Assoc.—l15th anniversary 
reunion, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 4-6, 1933. Arnold Joerns, 
pres., 180 N. Michigan av., Chicago. 

2p Prov. Reer. (Includes men of the Arm 
Artillery Park and 62d Regt., C. A. C., who left 
Minnesota for San Francisco, Dec. 17, 1917)—15th 
anniversary meeting, Duluth. Minn., Dec. 17. J. A. 
Peterson, care of Post Office, Duluth. 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 
lowing cases: 


20TH Enors., 22p Co., 2p Det.—1st Lt. William L. 
Hcumpnrey and other officers and men who recall 

Edward H. Jounson being injured in runaway of 
rt he was driving at Milly (Seine-et-Oise), France. 

88TH Co., Marine Corps, Parris Island, 8. C., and 
647H Co., C ape Haitian, Haiti—Sgt. NicHoison and 
other officers and men who recall S. E. ALEXANDER 
suffering from severe cough during Aug. and Sept., 
1917, at Parris Island; also malaria fever and nervous 
breakdown, and confinement to civil prison at Cape 
Haitian. 

8TH Inr., Co. A—Officers, men and ship's doctor 
who recall injury sustained by Valentine CaLLaway 
when he fell down hatchway of U. S. Transport 
Thomas, during storm en route from Manila, P. I.,-to 
U. 8., 1917. Also when gang plank broke on same 
ship while in dock in Japan. 

6lst Art., C. A. C., Brry. C—George ZITZMAN, 
Clarence BERG You NG, “Fritz,”’ Leaman, SPrew, 
Croisette, C pl. NEsora, Sgt. Ne ARY, 2D Lt. Pat- 
RICK, Ist Lt. MANSFIELD, Maj. Frick and others, 
who Teeall George A. Carney, “the kid from Chi- 
cago,"’ who fainted at Ft. Screven, Ga., account heart 
trouble; also suffering from cramps, fever and diar- 
rhoea, for which he received hospital treatment. Also 
further disabilities suffer at Camp Eustis, Va., 
U.S. 8. Withelmina, St. Nazaire, Castillon, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, 8. 8. Algeria, Camp Upton and Camp 


Grant. 
3ist Inr., Co. B—Comrades remembering Pvt. 
Clarence L. Day, while serving as private in Siberia, 


Nov. 12, 1919, to Mar. 29, 1920. Also served with Co. 
K., 116th Inf. Day died at Tewksbury, Mass., Apr. 
18, 1926, from insanity brought on by fits. Mother 
endeavoring to establish compensation claim. 

647TH Inr., Co. D, 77H Div.—Officers and men who 
recall Alex Denziak (now paralyzed) who fell and 
a knee while walking guard at Fort Bliss, 
Tex., 1918, ~}. in hospital for two months. Also 
in France, Jan 1, 1919, carrying water for kitchen, 
fell and sprained ‘ankle, with resultant three months 
in hospitals at Bordeaux and Toul. 

10TH M. G. By., 4r8 Div.—Capts. Patrerson and 
Simpson, M. C., and other officers and men who re- 
eall Norton W. Fatrpanxs suffering from measlec 
during service. Now has punctured ear-drum and 
N. P. disability. 

Post Hosp., Fr. Tuomas, Ky.—Lt. Fevcn or 
Freven, M. C., (of N.Y.) and other medical officers, 
nurses and men who recall Edward GREEN as a pa- 


tient during war. Green lost all fingers and all toes. 
Hooxer, Roger, member 7ist Inf. Post, A. L 
New York City. Missing. Post officers desire to 
locate him for his family. 
as. Co. 5957, St. Aignan, France—Lt. Howard J. 
PARDEE, Engrs., Co. Clerk Krause (Cleveland), 
Maj. V. B. Mappes, M. C., and others who recall 
Joseph M. Kortan receiving burns about face and 
right eye = on guard duty, June 18, 1919 
> Dev. Co. C—Comrades of Henry Felix 
Liber LE can ~~ with claim. 
342p F. A., Brry. A, 89TH Div.—Former members 
who recall William H. McNavt mm Pannes sector, St. 
Mihiel front, 1918, and later in Army of Occupation, 
can assist with claim. 
4ru Enors., Co. F, 4r Drv.—Information wanted 
regarding whereabouts Atherton Leroy MEeRRING, 
last heard from six years ago when he left Wyoming 
oilfield for fields in ior Mexico or Texas. Informa- 
tion needed in connection with mother’s claim. 
Hosp., CHaumont, France—Wardmaster of 
mumps ward, Jan. -Feb., 1918, man named Har.iey 
(both from Centerville, Iowa,) and others who re- 
member William H. Perry, severe mumps case in 


bed near stove of ward. 
50th Co., 13th Bn., 157th 


Toney, Walter (col.), 
D. B., born in Russell County, Ala., 5 ft. 7 in., 
laborer. Last heard from in New York City, Aug. 9, 
1925. Mother needs aid with claim. 

104TH Enors., Co. C, 29TH Div.—2d Lt. F. B. 
Mrier and others to assist Marion D. STEPHENS 
with disability claim. 

642p Agro Seprn., 3p Aviation TrRNG. CENTER, 
Covp 7, Issoudun, France—Sgts. Ira D. Eckarp and 
Dick Ricnarpson, Cpl. Neitson and others who 
recall severe hemorrhage suffered by C. D. Wiens, 
machine gun instructor, about July, 1918, due to 


tubercular condition. 

Tvtty, Thomas J., left Veterans Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif., Aug. 14, 1930. Heard from in Middle West 
and East. Aged, ill mother needs his aid 

332p Inr., Co. F, 830 Div.—Ist. Lt. Craia (later 
eapt.), and others’ who recall ptomaine soning 
suffered by George W. Wiicox (who helped i AWKS, 
tailor); also men in receiving ward, Base Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, Apr. 30, 1918, to Feb. 13, 1919, who 
recall same man having stroke and hemorrhage. 

8S. 8S. Tenadores—R Keppie, Morrison, 
Treapw ay, C. A. Taompson, GaTLIN, Pop SprLMANn 
and other shipmates who recall Lawrence A. Wooton 
(“Battlirng Chub Larry’), baker Ist class, being in- 
jured when thrown from hammock during wreck of 
Tenadores on rocks off coast of Isle de Yeu, France, 
midnight, Dec. 28th; also man who bandaged his in- 
jury at army camp at St. Nazaire, France. 

Mattey, Maurice J., born Nov. 4, 1888, gray eyes, 
brown hair, dark complexion, 5 ft. 44% in., 116 Ibs., 
scar on left cheek. Veteran. Nervous and despondent. 
Left home in Thomaston, Conn., Dec. 4, 1921, to go 
to Waterbur Missing. 

JENKINS, "Herbert John., veteran suffering mental 
condition due to dementia praecox, was returned to 
home of sister, Mrs. John O. Ritter, Clarksburg, W 
Va., June 3, 1918, under armed guard of Sgt. Joe 
Kennedy, Camp Pike, Ark. Missing for nine years. 
May be patient in some municipal or state institu- 
tion. Regional managers’ assistance request 

Maestas, Domingo. Discharged from service on 
Surgeon's Certificate of Disability. Missing since dis- 
charge. Father needs aid in establishing compensa- 
tion claim. 

Yeoman Scuoor, Camp Dewey, Grr. Lakes Nav. 
Trvo. Sra., ILu.—Former officers and comrades who 
recall M. A. Newson suffering with severe case of the 
flu, which qoveeees into pulmonary condition, July, 
1918, to Feb., 1919. 

U.S. S. Connecticut and U. 8. 8. Susquehanna— 
Former shipmates who recall Nelson Davenport 
having teeth knocked out, bits of steel penetrating 
neck and chest, and burns sustained + auxiliary 
engine on the Connecticut blew up Jul 1917; also 
men who remember crushed chest an oD a ribs 
and windpipe sustained by same man when shifting 
lever on big lathe on the Susquehanna struck him, 
Jan., 1918. 

U. 8. 8. Androscoggin—Former shipmates who re- 
call John P. Surru being laid up in sick bay account 
severe attack of pains in head during 1917. 


Joun J. Noir 
The Company Clerk 


Once a ‘Rancher— 
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the news. This knocked him out of the 
first series of officers’ training camps but 
he got in the second camp at San Francisco 
and came out a captain. In France he 
commanded Battery F of the 384th Field 
Artillery. 

In 1920 he went to the state convention 
of The American Legion as a rear-rank 
delegate from Kern County and was sur- 
prised to hear the vote of the county dele- 
gation cast solidly for a proposition that he 


DECEMBER, 1932 


He was told that the vote 


had opposed. 
Delegate 


was cast under the unit rule. 
Quinn addressed the convention. It was 
the first public speech of his life. “Unit 
rule or no unit rule, nobody casts old 
Harry Quinn’s son’s vote but old Harry 
Quinn’s son himself. I vote no.” 

People who like to trace things to their 
dim beginnings will tell you that this 
speech made John R. Quinn National 
Commander just three years later. 
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Amazing Policy Of Old Line 





Company Does Away With 
Agents and Medical Examination 


NE of America’s strongest old line 
O life insurance companies now brings 

life insurance within the reach of 
all. They are offering a liberal policy 
which, for 3%c a day up, depending on 
your age, covers death from an 4 
and pays full benefits of $1000. 
pays $5000.00 for accidental death. any. 
one from ten to sixty years ma 
eligible. This new — provides’ full 
coverage based on the net cost without 
medical examination or a — — and 
saves 60% of ordinary selling nse of 
life insurance. Write to the Un on Mu- 
tual Life Company of Iowa, Dept. 7-0004, 
Teachout Bldg., Des Moines, Ta., and re 
will receive absolutely free, a — he 
their wonderful policy that thousan 
people have already taken. Send —hy 


Hotel 


CARTERET 


23rd St. at 7th Ave. NEW YORK cITY 
Con ient to t and bi centers 
Large outside room with bath 
ont asden pantry as low as $2. 50 
Weekly rates from $12 to $20 
“‘Nowhere will you find so much 
comfort and such ¢ food.’ 
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eludin Text-| Time. Complete ear. Get the 
s ate-| facte NOW! Write for FREE TODAY! 
BP LAW: Ean] FORT WAYNE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
on 1122 Law Bidg., Fort Wayne, tnd. 
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EARN $20 


and upwards, weekly, growing mushrooms, 
all Fall and Winter, in cellars or outbuildings. 
Ready market. Begin now. Illustrated book- 
let free. Established 25 years. 

ADANAC MUSHROOM CO. 
Dept. 138 Toronto 10, Canada 








200% to 600% PROFIT 


Invisible, gold-plated Layrite 
keeps soft collars tidy, smooth 
and free of wrinkles. Fastest 
seller in years. Low cost brings 
big returns selling as low as 
10c. Some get up to 25c. Mil- 
lions being sold. 

individual ecard. 
Send sam 








































How To SecureA 
Government Position 


amnt War. worry about strikes, layoffs, hard 
Lo] now for a Government j »b 
I salaries, stea ly 
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YORK TIRE & RUBB' 
3855-59 Cottage Grove 








coat and vest with 
i panty, 100 eee measure; DO 
five vnades.”* Our match Sent FREE for your 
made. Fit guaranteed. 












EARN 


UP TO $25 A WEEK, 
OR MORE 


Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. Big de- 
mand. Experience unnec- 
essary—we tell you how. 












FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


AND INCOME FOR LIFE 


through constant, ever increasing repeat commis- 
sions without call-backs. The business made rich 
by the depression. Business and professional 
men buy on sight. 400% initial profit. 
monwealth Co., 508 S$. Dearborn, 
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GOVERNMENT . 
le)ik 



















$1260 to $3400 Year 


EX-SERVICE MEN GET PREFERENCE 
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K eynotes and ‘Drumbeats 
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of Minnesota, and Neal Grider, of Indiana; 
Trophies and Awards Committee, John 
Conmy, of Illinois; E. Snapper Ingram, of 
California, and James O. Sheppard of 
South Carolina. 

The Cheminots Nationaux empowered a 
committee to make a study of a proposed 
nation-wide boxing tournament for boys 
seventeen and eighteen years of age. 
Tournaments would be held in each State 
solely for the promotion of good sports- 
manship. 

Upon his first visit to the National 
Headquarters of the Forty and Eight in 
Indianapolis, Chef de Chemin de Fer 
Elden announced an immediate start on 
the Forty and Eight’s programs for the 


representing expenditures mean more this 
year than ever before, not alone because of 
a material increase since my last report to 
you but for the reason that the taxpayer’s 
dollar at this time means much more than 
when legislation calling for these expendi- 
tures was placed on the statute books. At 
that time tax money was coming into the 
Treasury largely from profits, large in- 
comes, and generally from money which 
was not required by the individual tax- 
payer to purchase the necessities of life 
At this time, the wealthy, including those 
who made money during the war have, to 
a great extent, disappeared. 

“If old maxims may be relied upon we 
may safely assume that those who accumu- 








enlargement lated wealth 
of Legion ' s most easily 
saiianiahe we Gat depression’ during the 
and the pro- =f Sate | Whoopee # war period 
motion of Nahional TS hn were among 
child welfare tpeing broadcas Ww the first to 





activities. 
Mr. Elden 
also an- 
nounced that 
he had ap- 
pointed a 
cabinet com- 
posed of five 
prominent 
Legionnaires 
to aid him in 
making the 
Forty and 
Eight’s program this year as effective 
as possible. The members who ac- 
cepted are: O. L. Bodenhamer of El 
Dorado, Arkansas, Past National Com- 
mander of the Legion, Director of Member- 
ship; James F. Barton, Past National 
Adjutant and now General Manager of The 
American Legion Monthly, Director of 
Legion Co-operation; Milt D. Campbell, 
Vice chairman of the Legion’s National 
Child Welfare Committee in 1932, Direc- 
tor of Child Welfare; Dan Sowers, former 
Director of the National Americanism 
Commission, Director of Voiture Activi- 
ties; Frank F. Miles, Editor of the Jowa 
Legionaire, Director of Public Relations. 


ENERAL Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Afiairs, in an ad- 
dress to the convention expressed confi- 
dence in the wish of The American Legion 
to deal fairly with the country as well as 
with the veterans, whom it represents. 
General Hines presented figures showing 
the Government’s total expenditures for 
veterans of all wars to be $927,849,000 in 
1932, and he urged the Legion not to press 
for additional legislation which would add 
to the Government’s burden, lest it ex- 


ceed the country’s ability to pay. 
Developing this theme, General Hines 
said in part: 


“Let us bear in mind that the figures 





= HOW SOME OF US ATTENDED — 


lose it when 
the reaction 
set in. At 
any rate, 
taxesare now 
coming from 
such sources 
as will cause 
the taxpayer 
who hereto- 
fore took his 
assessment 
as a matter 
of course to ask why he is taxed in excess 
of his ability to pay from current income. 

“The joint committee appointed just be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress will un- 
doubtedly be interested in and study the 
operation of existing laws enacted for vet- 
erans’ benefits and the recommendation of 
the veterans’ organizations and the Veter- 
ans Administration for the future. Let us, 
therefore, weigh carefully the expenditures 
already made against legislative require- 
ments and plans for the future and take 
into consideration the ability of the coun- 
try to pay—the ability of our friends and 
acquaintances—not mythical individuals or 
organizations rumored to be wealthy as a 
result of questionable profits or incomes 
unless we know positively that such sources 
of revenue exist... . 

“T would suggest at this time that the 
Legion appoint a committee of such size 
as to represent every section of the coun- 
try and so constituted as to insure a thor- 
ough knowledge of all phases of veterans’ 
activities, to look into and present recom- 
mendations designed to eliminate unneces- 
sary benefits and inequalities resulting 
from legislation affecting veterans of all 
wars, and to study the need for further 
legislation in its relation to the problem of 
ever-mounting costs. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration stands ready to co-operate 
fully with such a committee... .” 
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ALL-WAVE RADIO ly, 


: : may be yours when you own 
World Wide Reception this sensational new Midwest 
or 16-tube ALL-WAVE set with a tuning range of 15 to 550 meters. 
Hear standard U. S. broadcasts from coast to coast, listen to ama- 
teurs, police calls, airplane conversations, and, when conditions are 
favorable, short-wave broadcasts from England, Germany, France, 
it ' Italy, South America, Australia, and other stations all over the 


world. You get the WHOLE WORLD 
OF RADIO when you get this new 16- ALL THE NEW 


tube Midwest—and you buy it at an 

amazingly low price direct from the big 1933 FEATURES 
Midwest factory, on easy payments if gist omit Tuning Silencer ..« « 
you wish. No middlemen’s profits to pay jass “B” Amplification... . 






> {F FF 
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le i when you buy the Midwest way. Color-Lite Wave Band Selector .... ° ‘ 
t- j Don’t be satisfied with less than a Acoustically Matched Dual Speakers . . Read this letter! 
16-tube Midwest ALL-WAVE set. A re- Full Band Automatic Volume Control Dari eh . ey 
© 4 uring wee : 
ceiver covering only the regular broad- Dual Power, Two separate transformers = py, Fenteia, Seance; GBK Bugby, England; HVJ 
cast waves is only half a set. Improve- Dual Ratio Dial.... Vatican City, Italy; XDA Mexico City; VK2ME Syd- 
ments in short-wave programs and re- One Complete Chassis .... awe J oe ee, ry 12Ro, 
. . . me, iy; GS elmsford, England; CGA and 
ceivers have made ordinary broadcast Complete Scientific Shielding . . . « VE9DR Drummondville, Canada. Also picked up 


sets obsolete. The Midwest All-Wave 18 Tuned Circuits, 9 in cascade . .« + many amateur and airport stations from all over 


gives you everything that’s good in radio, 15 to 550 Meter Tuning Range ....- United States. | Numerous ship, shore and trans- 
both at home and from abroad—and all Image Frequency Suppressor .. . - atlantic phones from both sides and an Hawaiian 
Test Station came in clear and sharp. Several 


in one single dial set with perfect tone Fractional Microvolt Sensitivity ..-.+ Spanish and German speaking stations have 
and volume control and the marvelous  Full-Floating Variable Condenser ... also been received but not yet identified. 
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ir f new color-lite tuning and STAT-OMIT. Absolutely Faithful Tone Reproduction Have received every broadcast from 
i ‘ Positive Tone Control FYA, morning and afternoon, for 
a Don’t buy any radio until ost eeee over a week with wonderful 
5 you get the big new Mid- Thermal Safety Fuse ... . tone and volume. The Mid- 
: : west catalog. Just sign and Duplex Duo-Diode Detection . . . - west set is certainly 
S 5 mail the coupon or send N. T Tubes , one to be proud of.” 
your name and address on ow type su ee 
a@ postal—NOW! Low Operating Cost. TERMS 
e AS LOW AS 
¢ Deal Direct with Factory! <3 seus 
SAVE UP TO 50% 


Midwest sweeps aside the costly old-fashioned way of selling through 
distributors and dealers. You buy direct from the Midwest factory 
with just one small profit added. You save all of the middlemen’s 
profits. 

Investigate! Mail the coupon. Get the Midwest catalog. Learn 

. the facts about Midwest 9, 12 and 16-tube ALL-WAVE sets—also Bat- 
COMPLETF LINE tery sets and amazing new Radio Phonograph. Learn about our 
l OF CONSOLES sensationally low factory prices, easy payment plan and positive 
T The big new Mid- guarantee of satisfaction or money back. Get a bigger, better, more 
- west catalog shows powerful, better toned radio—at a positive saving of 30% to 50q%! 


rf gorgeous line of ar- 
"ts tistic consoles in the 
cic MIDWEST RA ’ 


e Mail the coupon 
Dept. 147 (Est. 1920) CINCINNATI, OHIO 


now. Get all the 
y THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 











not Parcuep — nor Toastep 


@ameEts are always Fresn 
a 


MOKE Camels and learn the 
delights of a truly fresh 
cigarette. Never parched or 
toasted, Camels are a blend of 
choice Turkish and mild, sun- 
ripened Domestic tobaccos. Try 
their mild fragrance for just 
one day, then leave them — if 
you Care to. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Don’t remove the moisture-proof u rapping from your package of Camels 

after you open it. The Camel Humidor Pack is protection against sweat, 

dust and germs. Wherever the Service sends you, the Camel Humidor 
Pack can be depended upon to deliver fresh Camels every time 


© 1922, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





